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HIS REVIEW’s educational func- 

tion is splendidly fulfilled (if 

the editor may risk seeming to 
be immodest) by John H. Hicks’ 
article explaining the feeling of solidar- 
ity of American Negroes with the new 
nations of Africa. The phenomenon 
should not be surprising. ‘The fact that 
it is,” observed Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, “‘illustrates 
how far out the white public is from 
realizing the repression and the treat- 
nent of Negroes in this country.” The 
American Negro, impatient of historic 
injustices imposed upon him, identifies 
himself readily with those who have 
achieved national emancipation in 
Africa. James Reston read the lesson 
of the disgraceful riot in the UN Se- 
curity Council on February 15 in these 
terms: 


In short, we are beginning to see a con 
fluence of the world struggle for freedom 
in black Africa and the struggle for equal 
rights in the Negro communities of Amer- 
ica. No longer is the American Negro 
asking, as Countee Cullen did 35 years ago, 

“Copper sun, scarlet sea, 

What is Africa to me?” 


There is now a new community of 


interest in protest Against injustice, 
whether this injustice takes the form 
of demeaning discrimination here or 


exploitative colonialism in Africa. 


Not that Mr. Reston thought that 
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the rioting in the UN galleries was any- 
thing more significant than a symptom 
of the frustration experienced by all 
American Negroes and expressed in 
violent anti-white demonstrations by an 
infinitesimally small, irresponsible and 
unrepresentative group, 
rancorous appeal to the masses, chiefly 
the illiterate, the drifters and the un- 
employed. Mr. Reston’s paper, the New 
York Times, assigned two of its best 
reporters, Peter Kihss and Robert I. 
Teague, to survey the mood of the local 
Negro community. In a two-part story 
they discovered and analyzed 14 ex- 
tremist groups in Harlem and the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood that 
are the White 
Citizens Councils in the South. Their 
research uncovered a total membership 
of perhaps 2,000 in a Negro population 
of a million in New York City. 

The American Negro has no interest 
in a “Black Republic,” a policy of 
apartheid in reverse. It was this Stalin- 
imposed policy that effectively cauter- 
ized any appeal Communism offered. 
What is wanted, to quote Mr. Wilkins 


making a 


counterpart of the 


again: 
is the complete acceptance and partnership 
of the Negro in American life so that he 
is in truth a citizen equal with other 
citizens instead of theoretically equal. 
A realistic equality of opportunity is 
sought in three fields today. Let Edward 
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S. Lewis, executive director of the 
Urban League of New York, list them: 
We have to eliminate the inequities in 
our society in three pivotal fields—edu- 
cation, employment, housing. Only this 
would take the ammunition away from 
the extremist group. 

Ironic evidence that this expectation 
of equality of opportunity in education, 
employment and housing is entirely 
logical and legitimate comes from a wry 
source. With G. Mennen Williams, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, and 
encouraging nationalism everywhere on 
his tour, a writer in the East African 
Standard of Nairobi, Kenya, was moved 


preaching emancipation 


to remark: 

Since Mr. Williams has seen fit to pro- 
nounce on our affairs with such slogans 
as “Africa for the Africans,” I suggest that 
his talents might be better employed in 
the Southern states of America in bringing 
“America for the Americans” 


races 


about an 


of all 
This is the crux of the matter. The 
American Negro is an American and 
wants nothing more than his normal 
rights as a citizen of a country whose 
founding document announces that “all 
men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights” and that ‘‘to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men.” 


What progress is the American Negro 
making in his quest to be treated as 
‘a citizen equal with other citizens 
instead of theoretically equal?” 

As for equality of opportunity in 

decreed by the Supreme 

1954, the 
School News 


education, 
Court in authoritative 


Southern reported last 


December that six years after such an 
arrangement became the law of the land 
only 6.3 per cent of Negro children in 
the 17 Southern and border states enjoy 
this right. The isolation of the three 
little Negro girls in the almost empty 
William Frantz School in New Orleans 
indicates the rooted intransigence of the 
Deep South, determined never to con- 


cede such equity. 


Employment opportunities 


President Kennedy’s Executive Order 
of March 6, establishing the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity, with 
its specific requirements and tangible 
sanctions, augurs an end to job dis- 
crimination in government service and 
on work being done under contract for 
the government. All executive depart- 
and federal 
government have been directed ‘‘forth- 
with” to initiate studies which “shall 
include statistics on current employ- 
ment patterns, a review of current pro- 
cedures, and the recommendation of 
positive measures for the elimination of 


ments agencies of the 


any discrimination, direct or indirect, 
which now exists.” Reports are to be 
made to the President, along with 
recommendations of “positive measures 
to accomplish the objectives of this 
order.” All 
to include a prescribed set of paragraphs 


government contracts are 


guaranteeing the absence of discrimi- 
nation in hiring; this prohibition falls 


not merely on the successful principal 
bidder on a government job but on all 
his sub-contractors and on the labor 
union with which he deals. Exact com- 
demanded with 
cancellation of the and the 


blacklisting of the contractor from all 


pliance reports ‘are 


contract 


future government work listed as the 


punishment for evading the Executive 
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Order; criminal penalties are threatened 
for false information. 

The general supervision and imple- 
mentation of the policies and purposes 
of the Executive Order are assigned to 
the Secretary of Labor, a guarantee of 
an honest and vigorous application of 
the Order covering 17 mullion jobs cur- 
rently being done under government 
contract. Mr. Goldberg is on record as 
saying: ‘““My department is going to be 
color blind in our hiring and upgrading 
policies from the basement to the Secre- 
tary’s floor.” 


‘Last hired, first fired’ 


The Executive Order comes at a time 
when the number of unemployed Negro 
members of the work force is double 
that of whites; in some cities the pro- 
portion is appalling—in Cleveland 20 
per cent of the Negro community is 
unemployed; in Detroit 39 per cent; 
in Pittsburgh 24 per cent, in St. Louis 
20 per cent. These fearsome figures are 
a manifestation of the “‘last hired, first 
fired” policy, jeopardizing the Negro’s 
economic security. 

The situation is tragically inevitable: 
concentrated near the bottom of the 


wage and skills ladder, Negroes feel the 
first effect of widespread unemployment. 
Moreover, their income when working is 


lower. Department of Labor Statistics 
indicated that the Negro male worker 
in 1958 earned only 58 per cent as 
much as the white worker. (White men 
earned a medium wage of $4,569 com- 
pared to $2,652 for non-whites. White 
women averaged $2,364 compared with 
$1,055.) But, observed A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Pullman Car 
Porters Union: 

when a Negro worker goes into the market 

as a consumer, he cannot presume to pay 
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only 58 per cent for comparable goods 
and services purchased by white 
workers. The fact is, Negroes pay relatively 
much higher prices. 

It is the vicious circle again: lack of 
skills prevents occupational advance- 
ment for the Negro while lack of train- 
ing opportunities prevent the acquisition 
of these skills. Striking figures of syste- 
matic discrimination by organized labor, 
particularly in the building trades, were 
presented to the Negro American Labor 
Council meeting at Washington, Febru- 
ary 17-18 by Julian Thomas, director 
of industrial Urban 
League. Mr. Thomas warned that: ‘“Un- 


relations for the 


less we get that training, we’re in for 
becoming the permanent wards of the 
richest country in the world.” 

As reported by Thomas R. Brooks in 
the March 10 
Thomas asserted that in a survey of 32 
cities 17 had not a single Negro in a 


Commonweal, Mr. 


registered apprenticeship program; in 


four of these cities there were four 
Negro apprenticed electricians, one to 
a city; there were Negro plumbers’ 
apprentices in five cities, one to a city. 
The total of Negro apprentices in all 
100. Mr. Thomas 


within the 


crafts was less than 
reported that there are 
American Negro community 250,000 
bachelor’s degrees, 30,000 Master’s and 
6,000 Ph.Ds. But there are fewer than 
300 licensed electricians and plumbers. 
How account for this 
Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the 
NAACP, put his finger on the root of 
the problem: 
The role of the labor unions is decisive 
because the trade union usually determines 
who is admitted into the training progran 
and, therefore, who is admitted into tl 


imbalance? 


union. 
The situation is stultifying: the Negro 
union craftsman is prevented from ad 
vancing in his trade because he cannot 





gain admission to apprenticeship pro- 
grams: apprenticeship programs are a 
prerequisite for union membership and 
union membership a prerequisite for 
work done under government contract. 
Here is an area that might well have 
won the attention of Senator John L. 
McClellan, Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field. Race 
bias in the trade unions may now be- 
come the concern of Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, chairman of the 
House Labor and Education Committee. 
The hearings would prove interesting. 


Housing 


Discrimination in housing “threatens 
the stability, peace and unity of Ameri- 
can civic life.” Such is the flat assertion 
of a Statement of Concern for freedom 
in housing released on February 24 by 
the Housing Commission of the 
National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice (21 West Superior Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill.). Prepared by experts 
in the field, the Statement offered 
analyses and detailed programs for 
family housing needs, slum problems 
and urban renewal, racially changing 
neighborhoods, the housing industry, 
federal, and 
Discrimination in housing, the State- 
ment noted, is for the first time raising 
racial segregation “‘to a national status 


state local governments. 


and significance.” This means, in a 
cruelly concrete sense, that as Negroes 
move North in search of jobs and better 
educational opportunities, they are being 
systematically herded into ever tighter 
ghettos. Advance figures on the 1960 
census, released on March 7, measure 
this trend. Just 52 
country’s Negroes now live in the 11 


per cent of the 


states of the old Confederacy; ten years 
ago the figure was 60 per cent; in 1930 
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it was 71 per cent and 81 per cent in 
1910. In the past decade the Negro 
population of California rose about 90 
per cent, that in IWWew Jersey 63 per 
cent, in Illinois 61 per cent. Most of 
this migration has been to the large 
metropolitian areas where, notes the 
NCCIJ Statement, “restrictive practices 
have resulted in massive racial con- 
centrations in the central cities;” they 
constitute number one __ social 
problem. 

While the situation presents a moral 


challenge to the entire nation, it raises 


our 


issues of special responsibilities for 
Catholics by reason of our special con- 
cern for family life and because we are 
America’s single largest urban group. 
Catholic leadership and cooperation 
would seem to be indispensable for any 
amelioration of the injustice of (ef- 
tectively) limiting a family’s choice of 
a place to live. One especially cruel 
feature of this generalized restrictive 
pattern underlined by Albert 
Cardinal Meyer of Chicago in 1959 
when he called for an end to enforced 


was 


ghettos: 


It is indisputable that America now boasts 
of many Negroes who have made the 
ascent into the middle classes. Negro col- 
lege graduates and professionals do not 
constitute the rarity they did only a short 
20 years ago... . The Negro middle class 
ought to have the choice of leaving the 
ethnic community if they so wish, nor 
is it rash on our part to suggest that 
the time has come for practical measures 


to that end. 


Similarly, Archbishop Patrick A. 
O’Boyle of Washington used the oc- 
casion of Brotherhood Week to call 
upon Catholics to join in a broad attack 
upon economic and other factors that 


prevent successful open occupancy of 


housing for Negroes. It is only ‘‘a strong 
love of neighbor,” based on a truly 
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Christian realization of a common re- 
demption by Christ, Our Lord, which 
will efficaciously motivate a successful 
effort against institutionalized injustice 
in housing. Nor did the Archbishop 
minimize the proportions of the prob- 
lem: 
The problem of open occupancy of housing 
demands much more than an attitude of 
good will and absence of racial prejudice. 
It calls for a broad attack on the entire 
housing problem and also upon the factors 
that produce and maintain our slums. 
Such is the language of strong leader- 
ship. It constitutes an imperious sum- 
mons to the sincere and serious laity. 
The NCCIJ Statement of Concern 
also called for immediate steps to re- 
move discrimination as it affects foreign 
students. Members of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity’s International Club will long 
remember the frank report of their im- 
pressions of American society imparted 
by four Nigerian graduate students on 
February 20 in the context of a 
Brotherhood Week Said 
Spencer Poku-Kankam: 
When we experience discrimination, we 
wonder if this is the civilization we are 
supposed to copy. We cannot present 
America as the champion of democracy 
when we return to our countries because 
of our experiences in race discrimination. 
Diplomats of the new African nations 
in Washington dis- 
courtesies which they take as affronts 
to their prized new sovereignty. In New 
York City representatives of the 17 new 
African countries, admitted to the UN 
last fall, have experienced a galling 


program. 


report personal 


color prejudice in endeavoring to rent 
apartments, a situation which called in- 
to play the efforts of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, the UN 
housing office, the city’s Commission on 
Intergroup Relations, the State Com- 
Discrimination, the 


mission Against 


Committee of Religious Leaders of the 
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City of New York, the Manhattan di- 
vision of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York, the Real Estate 
Board and other, smaller groups. One 
African diplomat reported his bitter 
reactions to the New York Times of 
February 19 in these words: 
I am crushed by your civilization. I 
thought it was the most advanced in the 
world—a heaven, a paradise. It was an 
illusion. Don’t you Americans under- 
stand? I want to get along with you. I 
want to make friends—for myself, and 
because it is in the interest of my country. 
I could only rent an apartment after I 
renounced my diplomatic immunity, and 
after the United States mission forced the 
landlord to take an African. The landlord 
now has my word. You Americans have 
my word that I have waived immunity. 
Will I have to sign a paper now? 
This African, it was noted, is a college 
professor in his own land, is married to 


a college graduate who was director of 


a school in Africa. 


World attention 


Such racial injustices, the refusal of 
equality of opportunity in education, 
occupation and housing for American 
citizens who happen to be colored, takes 
place against a background of world 
politics menacingly described by Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

Each day the crises multiply. Each day 

their solution grows more difficult. Each 

day we draw nearer the hour of maximum 
danger, as weapons spread and _ hostile 
forces grow stronger. The tide of events 
has been running out and time has not 
been our friend. 

If the moral imperatives that derive 
from the declaration, “We are a religious 
people 
belief in a Supreme Being,” do not move 
us to put a prompt end to this moral 
blight, perhaps fear of a world growing 
increasingly scandalized by our hypo- 


whose institutions suppose a 


critical pretensions will. 
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HE IMPACT OF the announce- 
former Congolese 

Premier Patrice Lumumba’s 
death was immediate and worldwide. It 
touched off a wave of demonstrations, 
many involving violence, in most of 
the world’s capitals. The UN Security 
Council was in session on February 13 
when the news was confirmed; it ad- 
journed for two days to await instruc- 
tions from member governments, so 
serious was the incident deemed to be in 
the power struggle of world politics. 
When the Security Council meeting was 
resumed, a demonstration of near-riot 
proportions broke out in the public gal- 
lery. Some 50 to 60 Negro men and 
fought off United Nations 
guards in their protest against U.N. 
policy in the Congo and the slaying of 
Lumumba; for them he had become a 
symbol of the struggle against racial and 
colonial domination. 


ment of 


women 


This outburst was followed by dem- 
onstrations in New York and in other 
cities in the United States. Without a 
doubt, these reactions were exploited by 
Communist agitators who stirred up 
and coordinated pro- 
Lumumba demonstrations throughout 
the world in a bold effort 
United Nations policy an instrument of 


well-organized 
to make 


the Soviet plan of gaining influence in 
the uncommitted and newly-emerging 
African nations. 

It would be easy to explain the dem- 
onstrations in the United States as be- 
inspired. However, 
reports and observers pointed out that 
the demonstrators in this country were 
dominated by African nationalists and 


ing Communist 


their sympathizers. 

It is significant that, when Benjamin 
J. Davis, Jr., national secretary of the 
Communist party, tried to join Negro 
demonstrators in New York, he was 
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“We feel as one with 


NEGROES 


pushed away. Davis later joined another 
group, made up mostly of white persons. 
The Negro demonstrators dissociated 
themselves from Communists, referring 
to themselves as Afro-Americans or 
“black men” and insisted they were 
part of no organization but simply 
individuals protesting against the death 
of a prominent Negro in the Congo. 


The full explanation of the American 
demonstrations is even more complex 
than this. Simply stated, they served to 
focus attention on a world struggle of 
colored people for freedom and equal 
rights. 


During the last few years there have 
been countless books and articles in 
diverse publications on problems in race 
relations in the United States and on 
problems of the newly-emerging inde- 
pendent African countries. Both themes 
offered ample subject matter. 


Fifteen former African colonies won 
their independence and entered the 
United Nations last year. The Congo 
promptly became a cockpit of opposing 
factions and the scene of an East-West 
power struggle, threatening the very 
existence of the United Nations. In 
America, the most dramatic and favor- 
able change in race relations recently 
resulted from the successful year-old, 
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Africans and Africans feel a oneness with us.” 


and AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


sit-in demonstrations by Negro youths 
in restaurants and cafeterias in South- 
ern and border states and the kneel-in 
church and stand-in motion picture 
theater lines demonstrations which fol- 
lowed. 

Although books and periodicals have 
pointed out the basic goals of the Afri- 
can and American Negroes’ drives, they 
have, by and large, missed the apparent 
essence of the two struggles by viewing 
Considered in a 


broader perspective, the two movements 


them as_ separate. 
appear as part of a worldwide struggle 
of colored people for freedom and in- 
dependence. The emergence of inde- 
pendent African nations has encouraged 
the American Negro in his drive for 
first-class citizenship. This feeling of 
the American Negro—that his fate is 
inextricably connected with the fate of 
colored people throughout the world— 
has been mounting increasingly since 
the end of World War II. This has hap- 
pened because he can now point with 
pride to the achievements of other 
colored people in breaking their bonds 
of oppression. 

A recent newspaper article illustrated 
the connection. It stated that the sit-in 
techniques employed by Negroes in the 
United States to fight discrimination 
are now being used in South Africa. 
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The wire story from Capetown contin- 
ued: “Non-whites here are invading 
restaurants of stores which do a large 
non-white business. They are accom- 
panied by sympathetic whites, chiefly 
members of the small Liberal party, 
one of whose leading members is author 
Alan Paton.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
who led the successful bus boycott of 
Negroes in Montgomery, Alabama, said 
while in St. Louis to deliver a Liberal 
Forum address: ““We feel as one with 
Africans and Africans feel a oneness 
with us.”” Several African students at 
St. Louis and Washington Universities 
in St. Louis asserted in a recent inter- 
view that they had “always felt a kin- 
ship to the American Negro.” 


, 


On the national scene, a group of 
American Negro scholars, artists and 
writers have joined together to form 
the American Society of African Cul- 
ture to study the arts and the social 
sciences of African culture, to broaden 
knowledge of this culture and its con- 
to Western and American 
civilization. The founders of the so- 
ciety have been influenced by the fact 
that Africa is swiftly emerging as a 


tributions 


Mr. Hicks is a reporter for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
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major participant in world history. The 
group holds that intercultural under- 
standing, which always plays a funda- 
mental role in the enrichment of human 
life, has been shown by modern histo- 
rical events to be a necessary condition 
for peaceful social progress in a swiftly- 
moving and rapidly-shrinking world. 
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The American society is affliated with 
the Society of African Culture, an 
international movement launched by 
Negro intellectuals in France. Since 
1941 Africans, Madagascans and West 
Indians in Paris, have been preoccupied 
with affirming the presence of the black 
communities of the world, with de- 
fending the originality of their way of 
life and the dignity of their cultures. 
They created in 1947, with the sup- 
port of French intellectuals, the revue 
Présence Africcine, which has devoted 
itself to exploring Negro culture, past 
and present, and has had a great influ- 
ence in the growing movement for 
fuller recognition and understanding of 
African culture. 

It is significant that a group of 23 
American Negro scholars contributed 
papers to an issue of the review under 
the title “Africa Seen by American 
Negroes.” In the publication the au- 
thors analyzed African societies, wrote 
on survivals of African art, dance and 
literature, and told of American Negro 
relations with Africa. 

Alioune Diop of Senegal said in the 
preface of this issue: 
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It is not without emotion that we welcome 
this evidence of solidarity between Negro 
intellectuals of America and Africa... . 
Presumably, those people in the United 
States who are racists would like to foster 
western imperialism and help push Negro 
nations from the area of security and 
human dignity. African intellectuals (and 
their compatriots in so far as they can be 
informed) are passionately united with 
Negro Americans in their fight against 
racism and for the equality of all Ameri- 
cans within a nation which Negroes also 
have helped make great—and which will 
become truly democratic only with the 
granting of first-class citizenship to the en- 
tire colored population. 

In March, a new magazine illustrating 
this correlation, The Urbanite: ‘‘Images 
of the American Negro,” made its debut 
The editors of the periodical, published 
in New York, stated in the initial issue: 

In an era in which many important 
changes are taking place throughout the 
world, the American Negro and the 
African are finally being accorded a long 
overdue basic recognition: the recognition 
of the dignity of man, regardless of color, 
race or creed. 

Throughout the announcement of the 
editorial platform, the editors linked 
colored people of the United States and 
Africa together, declaring further: “In 
recognition of the great strides made 
by the American Negro and _ the 
African, The Urbanite presents itself to 
record and reflect upon the events that 
have led us to the inevitable and the 
problems that will confront us.” 


Psychological link 


The psychological linking of the 
aspirations of Africans with their own 
is not something which American Ne- 
groes have suddenly discovered. In 
growing numbers Negroes in the United 
States have for years interested them- 
selves in diplomacy, disarmament and 
colonial problems and international re- 
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lations as these affect colored people. 
The Negro press and a considerable 
number of Negro organizations have 
viewed the struggle to attain freedom 
all over the world as a struggle to at- 


tain a measure of it at home. 


It might also be pointed out here 
that the founding of pan-Africanism 
was Negro-American rather than Ne- 
gro-African in origin. W.E.B. DuBois, 
a founder of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
was its first promoter and guiding spirit 
as long ago as before World War I. 


Black Muslims 


At the opposite extreme of the group 
of American Negroes who see a world- 
wide movement in the struggle for 
freedom of colored people is an anti- 
white, racist sect of Black Muslims led 
by Elijah Muhammad of Chicago. This 
group completely rejects a racially in- 
tegrated, racially equalitarian society 
and instead demands the complete sep- 
aration of the two races. It is only in 
this way, so the Black Muslims claim, 
that the black man will achieve his 
goal of freedom and opportunity. He 
must get a land of his own and there 
set up his own society in order not to 
be corrupted by white persons, all of 
whom are “devils.’’ Followers of the 
sect drop their Christian or family 
name for an ‘X,” an unknown quan- 
tity. They hold that the last name comes 
from former white slave owners and 
is not the true name of Negroes. They 
take issue with Christianity, Judaism, 
Buddhism and other religions which 
are derivations of names of human be- 
ings. Their argument here is based on 
this question: “Before the man, where 
was the religion?” This group preys on 
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the emotions of the disillusioned and 
uneducated Negro. The Black Muslims 
—they are disavowed, incidentally by 
the true Moslems—are unlike the young 
intel'ectual Negroes who feel a part of 
the larger struggle in which the United 
States’ ideals are proclaimed to the 
world but denied to many colored peo- 
ple in America. 


The growing sense of unity among 
American Negroes and Africans, how- 
ever, still is confined to a minority of 
the two groups. A great many Negroes 
in the United States continue to be 
victims of a stereotype of Africa as a 
and wild 
people, a savage land as portrayed in 
Western 
cartoons and casual conversation. This 


continent of wild animals 


literature, motion pictures, 
persisting stereotype is deeply embedded 
in the culture of this country and Ne- 
groes generally have not shaken off this 
primitive view. The fact of African 


burdened the 


minds of 


crigin, moreover, has 
American Negro. In_ the 
many Negroes their lives have been 
psychologically condemned by the 
prevelance of the stereotype almost be- 
yond recall. They have been made to 
feel ashamed of their color; they have 
been made through discrimination and 
segregation based solely on color to 
feel sub-human; they have been made 
to feel unwanted in a democracy be- 
cause they cannot enjoy the privileges 
which white persons regard as their 
natural right. Reacting to these feelings 
takes no small effort. Regardless of 
what skills, be they those of a qualified 
and competent scientist, the American 
Negro possesses, he would not be just 
a “scientist” but rather a ‘Negro sci- 
entist.”” 
Melville J. 
anthropology and director of the North- 


Herskovits, professor of 
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western University program of African 
studies, described the system of stereo- 
typing of colored people in his book, 
The Myth of the Negro Past. He cited 
the parts of the system which were ex- 
posed as myths as: 

1. Negroes are naturally of childlike 
character and adjust easily to the most 
unsatisfactory social situations, which 
they accept readily and even happily, 
in contrast to the American Indians, 
who preferred extinction to slavery. 

2. Only the poorer stock of Africa 
the 


members being clever enough to elude 


was enslaved, more intelligent 


the slavers’ nets. 

3. Since the Negroes were brought 
from all parts of the African continent, 
spoke diverse languages, represented 
greatly differing bodies of customs and, 
as a matter of policy, were distributed 
in the New World so as to lose tribal 
identity, no least common denominator 
of understanding or behavior could 
have possibly been worked out by them. 

4. Even 
of a given tribe had the opportunity to 
live together and that they had the will 
and ability to continue their customary 


behavior, the 


granting enough Negroes 


modes of cultures of 
Africa were so savage and relatively so 
low in the scale of human civilization 
that the apparent superiority of Euro- 
pean custom as observed in the _ be- 


havior of their masters would have 
caused them and actually did cause 
them to give up such aboriginal tradi- 
tions as they may otherwise have desired 
to preserve. 

5. The Negro is thus a man without 
a past. 
Along with Professor Herskovits, 


other sociologists and anthropologists 


have long ago disproved these myths. 


An African scholar in Paris said in 
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Richard Wright’s book White Man, 
Listen: 
You'll find our tribal life quiet, regimented; 
our villages are orderly, clean, our people 
obedient to tribal authority. If there’s any- 
thing wrong in our tribal life, it’s 
deadly boredom broken only by religious 
ceremonies But, when Europeans 
yank a tribal man out of his tribe, shat- 
tering his orientation to his world and 
inject him suddenly into a new and com- 
pletely different sphere of living with other 
assumptions, that tribal man becomes 
emotionally confused, finds himself acting 
upon a wide range of conflicting values. 
His actions become erratic; he tries too 
quickly to fuse disparate elements into an 
impossible world under the condescending 
monitoring of nervous Western tutors 
whom he seeks to please and, at the same 
time, struggles to keep peace in his own 
torn heart. 


The African continued: 

Such behavior, when viewed by uncompre- 
hending and unsympathetic outsiders, 
seems bizarre, contradictory, and it’s un- 
doubtedly from this artificially induced and 
warped behavior that the word “savage” 
takes its meaning, for “savages” are the 
product of a Western, a morally imperial- 
istic, influence upon us, a wrong kind of 
an attempt to “change” us. 


The leaders of the new African na- 
tions have often been branded by the 
West as “wild-eyed,” immoralists and 
unappreciative of the threat and danger 
of Communism. Without assessing the 
merits of the charges, it should be 
pointed out that most of the new leaders 
are Western educated and that they rep- 
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resent the only real bastions of Western 
thought beyond the confines of the 
West. They can continue to talk to the 
West in Western concepts and within 
a Western frame of reference, if one 
sincerely seeks a dialogue. 

Richard Wright made a telling point 
in his White Man, Listen when he ex- 
plained that frequently the brutal push 
of the Western-educated elite of Asia 
and Africa against its own people stems 
from the fear of the leaders that if they 
do not quickly modernize their coun- 
tries, the white man will return: 

So, instead of democracy obtaining in the 

newly freed areas, something hinting of 

dictatorship will no doubt prevail for a 
while—will prevail at least until fear of 
the West has died down... . . The sense of 
urgency that rides the elite of Asia and 

Africa so desperately stems from a feeling 

that if they do not measure up almost 

overnight, they will again be swallowed up 
in what they feel will be a new slavery. 

Specificially, Wright noted that 
Nkrumah of Ghana is a de facto dic- 
tator, yet paradoxically he is a staunch 
democrat and is using his vast personal 
power to sponsor measures that will in- 
evitably undermine his ‘“‘cult of person- 
ality.” The key to his motive, Wright 
added, is that he seeks powers not for 
himself but for his people. 


Stereotyped thinking about Africa 
and of colored people has been function- 
ally related to the defense of imperialist 
interests and to rationalizations of slav- 
ery and caste. Whether on the national 
or international scene, these stereotypes, 
many of them based on lack of knowl- 
edge of African culture and on misin- 
formation about American Negroes, will 
be modified or abandoned by changes 
of political and social structures. The 
dissemination of knowledge by itself is 
not sufficient: the work of sociologists 
and anthropologists has cited the cul- 
tural achievements, political organiza- 
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tions and economic structure of colored 
people of Africa but this material has 
been limited to a very restricted audi- 
ence, 


The fundamental structural change 
under way now is that, as colonial 
powers grant independence to African 
nations and these nations in turn be- 
come members of the United Nations, 
the West and the United States must 
accept them as equals. By this accept- 
ance, America tacitly admits that color 
is no criterion for equality of people. 
This also would imply that color is not 
a criterion for first-class citizenship of 
its own Negro minority. 

To align these uncommitted new 
countries to the cause of democracy 
and freedom or to win friends in the 
fight against Communism, the United 
States must prove by example rather 
than by dissertation that this nation 
believes in and is working toward the 
goals of human dignity as described 
and defined in the Constitution and 
Declaration of Independence. 


The eyes of the colored world, com- 
prising two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation, are upon the United States. Signs 
of discrimination and segregation against 
its Negro interpreted 
by the African-Asian bloc as insincerity 
which might be directed eventually 
toward all people of color in the arena 


citizenry are 


of international affairs. 
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rift From 


HE FARM POPULATION in the 

United States continues to 

shrink. In the last ten years it 
has fallen from 30.5 million to about 
20 million in 1960. The migration from 
farms has been rapid; since 1950 it has 
been at a rate of about one million per- 
sons per year. Announcements of these 
facts by the Bureau of Census usually 
bring forth expressions of alarm from 
various sources that family farming is 
in danger. 

There are localized areas where the 
increase in other farms has been taking 
place. This, however, is not true for the 
majority of commercial agriculture. 
Factual evidence indicates that the fam- 
ily farra is not necessarily in danger 
and in general it is in a relatively strong 
position. The 1959 census indicates that 
so-called corporation farms make up 
only a small fraction of the total num- 
ber of farms. 

It is true that operators on many 
farms are getting low returns for the 
time they spend in farming and for the 
capital they have invested in land, 
buildings and machinery. But there also 
are farms which continue to provide 
good incomes even with relatively low 
prices. Nevertheless, few people will dis- 
pute that returns to resources in agri- 


Professor Orazem teaches Agricultural 
Economics at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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The Land 


FRANK ORAZEM 


culture, by and large, are lower than 
those in other industries. The pressure 
for long run adjustments is mounting 
from forces in and outside of agricul- 
ture. 

The process of change is painful for 
many individual operators; however, the 
adjustments in the organization of 
many farms are inevitable. The adjust- 
ments that are taking place in agricul- 
ture are not new. Agriculture, like the 
rest of the economy, has been adjusting 
to changing needs and conditions con- 
tinuously, and this more rapidly in the 
last 30 years. As a result, the rural 
standards of living have improved along 
with those of the rest of the nation. 


The pushes and pulls that influence 
some people to leave the farm do not 
stem from agriculture alone. They also 
stem from the state of our national 
economy of which agriculture is a part. 
This economy is not stable. It is in a 
continuous state of flux. Thus, some 
adjustments can always be expected 
and cannot be eliminated in a dynamic 
economy. For the most part, people who 
leave the farm do so because they think 
opportunities are better elsewhere. They 
will continue to leave so long as attrac- 
tive employment opportunities exist in 
the rest of the economy. 


While rural exodus seems large, this 
does not by any means constitute a 
mass-movement. People who have deep 
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roots in farming will not give up. 
Neither will persons whose farming 
operations, ability to adjust to changing 
needs, experience, skills or age make 
farming still the best alternative for 
them. For most families the decision to 
leave or to change occupation is and 
has been entirely their own. Such a de- 
cision does not mean that agriculture 
or family farming is a sinking ship. 
What it does mean is that total man- 
power of those directly engaged in 
farming is declining and that individual 
farms are getting larger. 

The adjustments that are taking 
place within agriculture concerning the 
number of people on farms and the size 
of farms are largely the result of three 
types of forces. 

One factor goes back to the original 
settlement of the United States when 
farms of the same size were established 
on soils different in productivity. The 
Pre-emption and Homestead Acts gen- 
erally established the quarter-section 
farm (160 acres) which has long been 
the most typical farm size in many 
states. Farms of 160 acres were a good 
size for the farming techniques and 
capital of 100 years ago. They remained 
a “good size” so long as horses and 
mules furnished most of the power for 
farming operations; in some areas, the 
160-acre farm still continues to provide 
adequate family incomes. The change, 
then, in the number of farms and sizes 
has not been uniform. There are differ- 
ences in adjustments not only between 
regions but also between states and even 
counties within states. 

Generally, the number of farms has 
declined most in soil areas where yields 
have been lowest. In these areas, too, 
most of the farms established were of 
the 160-acre size, though in many cases 
a smaller proportion of the land could 
be cropped and yields per acre were 
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lower than in other areas. It is obvious 
that a farm with relatively poor soil 
will not produce as much income as the 
same size farm with a more productive 
soil. A farm located in the Great Plains 
might have to be four or five times 
as large to produce the same income as 
a farm located in the Corn Belt. A 
trend correcting these differences has 
been underway since the 1920s. 

It is true that for many families in- 
come is not the ultimate nor the unique 
goal. Satisfaction obtained from rural 
living may substitute for money in- 
come. However, the price to be paid— 
in the form of low income—for re- 
maining on farms has increased in recent 
years. In addition, today’s higher stand- 
ard of living increases desires for pur- 
chased goods. By increasing both their 
output for sale and their purchases of 
production supplies, farm families have 
developed a dependence on the market 
system. More cash is needed to satisfy 
an ever increasing list of wants. Thus, 
for the small farmer to remain in agri- 
culture and be content with the non- 
monetary returns of living on a farm, 
he must now make greater sacrifices in 
income than in the past. 

The second force causing the drift 
from the land is that of new technology 
which lowers costs for larger farming 
operations and permits one family to 
operate more acres. This factor en- 
courages farm operators with sufficient 
capital to increase their acreage. Ma- 
chinery increases total costs; but if the 
costs are spread over enough acres, there 
is a lower cost per acre and per unit of 
output. So the lower costs help increase 
net income per acre and thus provide a 
larger total income for family living. 
In this process, too, some farms disap- 
pear as separate units and some people 
are squeezed out of farming. This pro- 
cess is not unique for the farming in- 
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dustry; it can be found in other busi- 
nesses and even in whole industries. It 
is not pleasant for the people adversely 
affected but it is a part of the price of 
progress. 

In addition to the “‘pushing” force 
there is also a “pulling” force. This 
force is that of general economic growth 
and growth in nonfarm employment 
opportunities. Aside from temporary 
setbacks, the economy is constantly 
pressing forward. This forward press 
and growth are reflected in the size of 
the nation’s productive plant and in the 
quality of goods and the amount of 
services produced. 

Our American standard of living con- 
tinues to increase not only in terms of 
incomes but also in the amount and the 
variety of things a family can buy. 
Many of the goods that were considered 
luxuries in the recent past are now con- 
sidered more or less essentials on every 
family’s list. Developments in agricul- 
ture contributed to this progress. By 
tremendous increases in productivity 
and efficiency, agriculture has freed 
labor to produce other products and 
services the American consumer wants; 
at the same time the American farmer 
still continues to produce food at rela- 
tively low cost. 

Many farm families realize that they 
could improve their lot by moving to 
a nonfarm job. This is particularly true 
for families who are unable, because of 
shortage of capital, to enlarge their 
farming operations. Employment op- 
portunities and relatively higher wage 
rates in nonfarm industries provide an 
incentive for these families to change 
occupations. 

These types of adjustments are made 
more easily in some areas than in others. 
Some communities have not lost pop- 
ulation as a result of adjustments in 
farm size and number of people on 
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farms. These are areas where the rate 
of industrial growth has been large 
enough to absorb the number of per- 
sons shifting from farm to off-farm 
employment. This type of adjustment 
is the least painful. People can continue 
to live in the same community. The rel- 
atively rapid rate of industrialization in 
much of the South, for example, in the 
postwar years has already allowed for 
some shifts of this type. 

Not all agricultural areas, however, 
can match the need for employment 
with economic growth in local indus- 
tries and services. The opportunities de- 
pend on local markets for finished prod- 
ucts, water and power supplies, local 
tax laws, transportation, skills of avail- 
able workers, quality of local govern- 
ment and other factors considered for 
a good job climate. If these conditions 
favor sufficiently rapid growth in local 
industries, shifts from farm to nonfarm 
employment can be made quite readily. 
In other areas, the shift can come only 
through more extensive movements of 
people to jobs. This type of readjust- 
ment usually is more painful. 

Of course, there is no inherent merit 
in having an increasing population, nor 
is there necessarily an inherent dis- 
advantage in a decreasing population. 
But in some areas the sparse rural pop- 
ulation is already at a point where it is 
too small to support certain institutions, 
unless there is a change in the organi- 
zation of these institutions and a change 
in the manner of services rendered. 

Agriculture is faced with definite 
problems. Evidence indicates that agri- 
culture is not sharing fully in the fruits 
of the growing economy. If it is to re- 
gain its share, certain adjustments are 
needed. Some of them are hard to en- 
compass. Putting off adjustments will 
make them still harder to face as time 
goes on. 
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SOME CHALLENGES 
OF THE 


N THE PAST FEW DECADES the field 
of labor-management relations has 
become as intricate and complex 

as the American economy itself. Yet 
the problems we have faced and met in 
the past may prove in retrospect to have 
been simple ones when compared with 
the difficulties that loom on the horizon. 
Furthermore, the international position 
of the United States no longer will per- 
mit many of these problems to solve them- 
selves over a period of time and only 
after a period of social conflict. For, it 
is becoming increasingly clear that in 
the great struggle between the Soviet 
bloc and the free world the process of 
industrialization will play a key role. 
Today, only an industrial power can 
become a physically great power, the 
greatest powers being those with the 
most advanced technology. Throughout 
the world the newly-born underdevel- 
oped countries are moving first to es- 
tablish an industrial base so that they 
can attain status and give to their peo- 
ple the benefits of a better life that only 
industrialization can bring. In this con- 
text the success which labor and man- 
agement have in the United States in 
resolving their differences will have a 
vital impact on whether the uncom- 
mitted nations will choose to follow the 
path of freedom in their industrializa- 
tion or will place the goal of industri- 
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SIXTIES 


JOHN H. FANNING 


alization itself as most important and 
use whatever means will achieve that 
end. 


The unsolved labor - management 
problems of the coming decades are 
could easily devote the 
available simply enumerating 
them. However, the mere listing of 
problems will not advance our thinking 
about them. What I would prefer to 
do is to discuss briefly three areas that 
I believe will be of significant import- 
ance both in the immediate future and 
for some years to come. 


many; one 


space 


Focus on automation 


More specifically, I plan to focus on 
automation—particularly some of its 
social and economic effects and its im- 
plications for and 
bargaining; on the role of arbitration 
as a system of private law for resolving 
disputes and the 
proper role of the courts in the arbitral 
process; and, finally, on the very difh- 
cult problem of dealing with national 
emergency labor-management disputes. 


unions collective 


labor-management 


Mr. Fanning is a Member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of Mr. Robert D. Papkin of bis 
staff in the preparation of his article. 
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= the most challenging 


problem of the coming decade is that 
of automation. The extent of automa- 
tion and the way in which it is intro- 
duced will affect significantly the 
increase in productivity, the amount of 
unemployment and the international 
competitive position of the United 
States in many industries. If America 
is to achieve the rate of economic 
growth that is essential for our nation 
to meet the need for such government 
services as better housing, education and 
national security, to provide adequate 
and meaningful jobs for an expanding 
population and to maintain our posi- 
tion as the world’s most dynamic econ- 
omy, automation must be pursued with 
full vigor. 

Granted that automation will be a 
new and important development in our 
society, a number of questions present 
themselves: In how much of our in- 
dustrial society is automation practi- 
cable? At what rate of speed is auto- 
mation likely to occur and to what 
extent will the cost of automation re- 
tard its introduction? What are the 
possible effects on employment: How 
many workers will be displaced by 
machines and where will the displaced 
workers go? What is likely to be the 
union reaction to automation: Will 
strikes against technological innovation, 
or featherbedding and other restrictive 
practices be used as weapons to blunt 
the rate of economic growth or will 
labor and management be able to adapt 
the institution of collective bargaining 
to this new challenge and solve many 
of the labor problems of automation 
through the collective bargaining agree- 
ment? Will legislation be needed to deal 
with the problems of automation? This 
partial listing of some of the problems 
raised by the advent of automation 
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should present a clearer understanding 
of why automation may be one of the 
great public problems of the coming 
decade. 

It seems clear that there will be many 
jobs and industries where automation 
concepts will play a minor part, if they 
have any effect at all. Some examples 
are agriculture, the professions, much 
of transportation, most of building 
and construction, retail salesmanship 
and individualized services such as 
home repair men. All together these 
groups would seem to take in a little 
more than one-half the total civilian 
labor force. 


Main impact 


The main impact of automation is 
likely to be in such industries as auto- 
mobiles, steel, electronic equipment, 
chemical products and in office indus- 
tries such as insurance which now de- 
mand a large number of clerical 
workers. Not only will these industries 
be highly automated but the industries 
which make automatic machinery for 
them will also have a high degree of 
automation. 

Even in those areas of the economy 
where automation is most likely to 
occur, it is quite probable that different 
industries automate at varying 
speeds and this will mitigate the impact 
of automation on the nation as a whole. 
For one thing, the scientific and engi- 
neering problems may be more difficult 
to work out in certain industries than 
in others; management, then, will want 
solutions for these problems before it 
installs automatic machinery. Further- 
more, the very speed of scientific prog- 
ress may make management hesitate 
before it invests in new machinery for 
fear that present types of automation 
machinery may be superseded by more 


will 
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efficient systems within a relatively few 
years. 

With respect to the effect of automa- 
tion on employment, it seems clear that 
automation by its very nature will 
require less workers than are needed to 
operate present machines and that these 
fewer workers will be able to produce 
more goods. The key questions are: how 
many workers will be displaced by ma- 
chines and where will the displaced 
worker go? 

Automation is likely to strike hardest 
at the semi-skilled machine operator 
and assembler and the clerical worker, 
for their jobs are the ones that can 
be most easily done by the new machin- 
ery. It is interesting to note that semi- 
skilled and clerical workers today 
occupy the same numerically dominant 
position in our economy that farmers 
and common laborers did two genera- 
tions ago. Just as the application of 
mass production techniques on the farm 
and in the factory have reduced the 
percentage of farmers and laborers in 
the total work force, so automation is 
likely to have a similar effect on the 
semi-skilled and clerical worker. 

There are a number of things that 
might happen to the worker who is dis- 
placed other than simply remaining 
unemployed. Some workers will find 
employment in companies involved in 
the design, production and installation 
of automation equipment. It would 
not be unwarranted in the light of past 
experience to assume that any substan- 
tial increase in the production of auto- 
matic machinery would open up some 
employment opportunities even though 
the production of such equipment may 
be largely automated itself. 

Many workers may become employed 
in the new service industries which are 
becoming increasingly important in our 
economy. 1. Those which service auto- 
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mation equipment after it is installed 
and which sell and service the increased 
output of automatic factories. 2. Those 
which service the needs of people who 
have increased leisure. Hobbies, sports, 
travel and entertainment promise to be- 
come increasingly important sources of 
employment. 


New industries 


Automation may itself create new 
industries that will provide employment 
opportunities. Advanced techniques 
may make possible new developments 
in chemicals, electronics and nuclear 
energy which will offer sizeable areas of 
employment. 

Many of the older displaced workers 
may permanently retire from the labor 
force either because they do not feel 
that they can adjust to new skill re- 


quirements or because they believe 


they can get along sufficiently with the 


aid of pension benefits from their for- 
mer employer and government old age 
and social security programs. Such 
workers, who are no longer seeking jobs, 
may not be considered “unemployed” 
yet they may face problems resulting 
from continued inflation which eats 
into their small fixed income and from 
their inability to adjust to all the 
leisure time they have after retirement. 


In some industries, if automation 
proceeds fairly slowly, the normal proc- 
ess of attrition may prevent a great 
number of workers from being dis- 
placed. Thus, the worker who is dis- 
placed will not be the worker fired; 
rather, he will be the one who is not 
hired. This process avoids the hardship 
to an individual worker whose job is 
eliminated, and the worker who is not 
hired because of the introduction of 
automatic machinery can just as well 
seek employment in another sector of 
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the economy opened up by automation. 
Even if, from a theoretical point of 
view, there are several areas of the econ- 
omy where workers displaced by ma- 
chines can find new jobs and even if 
automation in the long run creates the 
many new jobs predicted for it, never- 
theless, during the period of transition 
to automation there will be some un- 
employment. The really important ques- 
tion is: just how widespread is this 
unemployment likely to be? 


“Dislocation unemployment” 


One important type of temporary 
unemployment that automation is likely 
to produce will be “dislocation unem- 
ployment.” For example, suppose a few 
plants in an industry, or even an entire 
industry, switches over to automation 
and the result is that a substantial num- 
ber of jobs are eliminated. Yet in the 
economy as a whole, and particularly 
in the industry producing and installing 
the automatic equipment that elimi- 
nated these jobs, there may be need 
for many new employees. The problem 
then becomes one of shifting workers 
to new jobs with new employers. Tradi- 
tionally, the American worker has ex- 
hibited a large degree of mobility in 
seeking out new job opportunities. In 
recent years, however, there has been a 
drag on this mobility caused by the 
building up of equities on the job such 
as seniority and pension rights which 
may make even workers whose jobs are 
in danger of being technologically 
eliminated hesitate before seeking em- 
ployment in a newly growing industry. 
If, as will often be the case, the new 
job opportunities are located hundreds 
of miles from the old work place, fur- 
ther complexities will be presented. 


Any views as to the permanent ef- 
fects of automation on employment 
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must as yet remain pure speculation. A 
great many more empirical studies of 
the impact of automation on employ- 
ment in plants and industries where 
automation has occurred must be made 
before any really sound conclusions can 
be reached on this point. However, I 
think we can safely conclude that there 
are a number of factors working to 
mitigate any unemployment that may 
occur: 1. As has been pointed out, 
there are several new areas of the econ- 
omy where displaced workers and those 
entering the labor force may find work. 
2. Many employers will attempt to 
automate during periods when the econ- 
omy is expanding so that as few people 
as possible will be displaced. 3. The 
bargaining strength of labor unions will 
enable them to control to some degree 
the introduction of new machinery and 
to have a say in the extent of displace- 
ment and its effects. 


I think it likely that labor unions 
will make sparing use of their economic 
weapcens to prevent the spread of auto- 
mation. Yet, if unemployment proves 
lerger than expected or if any large 
group of workers finds that their skills 
have suddenly been eliminated by ma- 
chines, then labor may make use of 
strikes against automation and invoke 
various make-work devices. This possi- 
bility raises a number of interesting 
problems such as: whether job abolition 
is a mandatory subject for bargaining 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
as the Supreme Court held it is under 
the Railway Labor Act in the recent 
Railroad Telegraphers case’; whether 
strikes against automation are concerted 
activities within the meaning of Section 
7 of the National Labor Relations Act; 


1 The Order of Railroad Telegraphers Vv. 
Chicago and North Western Railroad Com- 
pany, 362 U.S. 330 (1960). 
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whether the strike itself will lose its 
effectiveness as an economic weapon in 
factories which can continue production 
with a limited amount of direct labor; 
and whether make-work practices are 
possible in an automated plant where 
a worker stands outside of his work 
with a consequent loss of control over 
the production process. 

In considering automation’s impact 
on collective bargaining, a number of 
areas might be indicated which present 
opportunities for _ effective labor- 
management cooperation.” 

Under automation rapid changes in 
the numbers of employees may drasti- 
cally affect methods of evaluating sen- 
iority and determining the proper unit 
for seniority. Departmental seniority 
may not prove workable in an auto- 
mated factory where continuous auto- 
matic production results-in a blurring 
of departmental lines. Rather, auto- 
mation is likely to call forth a demand 
for broader seniority systems to fa- 
cilitate the transfer of displaced workers 
and to maintain, for those who can 
qualify, opportunities for the new job 
that will be created. 

Automation will also have important 
effects on methods currently used to 
evaluate ability as a factor in promotion. 
Production records and incentive earn- 
ings on the old job may have little 
bearing on the ability to perform a job 
on a new machine that calls for different 
skills and utilizes different methods of 
calculating pay. 

Possibly automation’s most important 
impact will be not on employment but 
on the qualifications and functions of 


* For a more extensive discussion of the 
ability of the collective bargaining process 
to meet the problems of automation, see 
my recent article, “The Challenge of Auto- 
mation in the Light of the Natural Law,” 
11, Labor Law Journal, 875. 
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employees. The effect of automation on 
skill is likely to be complex. The small 
amount of data presently available indi- 
cates few cases where factory auto- 
mation per se has substantially raised 
skill requirements for machine oper- 
ators; as automation progresses, how- 
ever, it is probable that serious problems 
will be created by the skills that will 
be required on the part of the labor 
force. 


Many of the necessary new skills can 
be acquired by members of the present 
labor force but only after retraining. 
Much of the retraining can probably be 
done prior to automation by establish- 
ment of special training plans in the 
plant or by out-of-plant training at 
schools set up for this purpose. Govern- 
ment aid—not necessarily federal—may 
have to be enlisted for special vocational 
training of workers in new techniques; 
on the other hand, unions may set up 
their own systems of classroom training 
entirely apart from any company plans. 


Another fruitful area for collective 


bargaining under automation will be 


wage structure and ways of computing 
wages. A larger number of higher- 
skilled jobs as well as an increase in the 
number of machines supervised by a 
single worker will lead to demands for 
higher pay. Individual incentive pay is 
likely to give way to time payment as 
machine-paced jobs eliminate materials 
handling and reduce the control neces- 
sary to achieve high quality of output. 

To turn to yet another potential 
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problem: the integrated nature of the 
automatic factory and the new skills 
required by automation may lead many 
industries to shift to new geographical 
locations. Unions are likely to seek to 
have as many of the old employees as 
possible work at the new plant and will 
attempt to get the employer to pay 
the expenses of their relocation. Relo- 
cation cost might come to be treated 
as part of the total capital investment 
of automating. Clauses on relocation 
will have to be meshed with retraining 
provisions of the collective agreement 
for, even if the company is willing to 
pay for the movement of workers, it 
will want to be sure these workers are 
fitted for jobs at the new plant. 


Another collective bargaining item 
that may prove helpful in meeting the 
impact of automation is severance pay. 
If automation produces only a limited 
amount of unemployment, then sever- 
ance pay clauses may prove an adequate 
method of dealing with the unemploy- 
ment that does result. In any event, 
severance provisions may have to be 
extended and the question of whether 
severance payments should be considered 
a substitute for, or a supplement to, un- 
employment compensation will have to 
be resolved. 

There are a number of recent de- 
velopments which indicate that _pre- 
automation planning is being recognized 
by labor and management as one of the 
wisest ways to prepare for the problems 
of automation. For example, Armour 
and Company has agreed with its unions 
to contribute to a fund for the purpose 
of studying the problems arising from 
automation and making recommenda- 
tions for their solution, including re- 
training of employees and_ transfers 
within the company. Also, the Inter- 


national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
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housemen’s Union and the Pacific 
Maritime Association have agreed to 
make a study of the actual effect of the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery 
including the savings to employers and 
the extent to which these savings should 
be shared with employees. The study 
is to be carried out by an employer 
financed fund which may also be avail- 
able for later distribution to affected 
workers. 

Before leaving this fascinating and 
important subject, it will be fruitful 
to consider briefly the long run impact 
of automation on unions and the ques- 
tion of what kinds of legislation might 
be necessary to deal with some of the 


problems of automation. 


The presence of groups of highly 
skilled workers under automation may 
cause internal problems within the 
union. Much political skill will be re- 
quired on the part of union leaders to 
control demands for higher wages by 
these workers, demands which may 
throw the wage structure of the plant 
out of line and which the union might 
not be able to advance without alienat- 
ing the other members of the union. 
If the workers with new skills come to 
feel that the union is not advancing 
their interests with sufficient diligence, 
it is possible that they may desire to 
split off from the parent union and form 









































a labor organization of their own. The 
presence of highly skilled groups within 
the union may also affect the union 
structure in a way that will lead to a 
redefinition of the appropriate bargain- 
ing unit by the National Labor Re- 
Board. The automatic 


lations more 
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production becomes, the more inappro- 
priate the presently constituted bargain- 
ing units may be to represent adequately 
the workers. 


The prospect that automation’s im- 
pact in creating new jobs and new skills 
may lead to jurisdictional disputes be- 


tween unions over the new jobs is 


minimized by the fact that automation 
is likely to have its most important 
effects in areas where industrial union- 
ism prevails; such unionism is by defi- 


nition characterized by the compre- 
hensiveness of its job jurisdiction. 
Unlike the older craft unions which 
were always seeking to maintain a 
particular technology and job, the in- 
dustrial union can afford to be more 
flexible in its reaction to the new 
technology. Although such unions will 
be beset by numerous problems under 
automation, their jurisdiction over jobs 
is unlikely to be challenged by other 
existing unions. This possibility cannot, 
however, entirely be discounted and 
may depend on the type of new jobs 


created. 


Automation may also have profound 
effects on the make-up of union mem- 
bership. One of the groups that promises 
to be hit hardest by automation is the 
white-collar worker. These workers 
have traditionally proved to be among 
the most difficult for labor to organize 
because of their presumed middle-class 
status and their desire to be differ- 
entiated from the blue-collar worker. 
In recent years the AFL-CIO has under- 
taken comprehensive programs designed 
to organize office workers. It is possible 
that thg pending mechanization of the 
office may make white-collar workers 
more susceptible to organization in the 
belief that they can better protect their 
position if they are unionized. On the 
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other hand, while the office worker is 
experiencing a loss of status, the pro- 
duction becoming more 
middle-class in fact as well as in at- 
titude. A higher and steadier wage, 
higher skills and better working con- 
ditions may in time create a group who 
do not feel the need of a union and in 
fact may positively desire to be free 
from union membership. 


worker is 


In order to maintain their position 
as representative of the workers, unions 
may change the type of demands they 
make on employers. More bargaining 
time may be devoted to such subjects 
as a shorter work week, longer paid 
vacations and better pension plans. Not 
merely may the collective bargaining 
demands of the union change but the 
union itself as an institution may take 
on new forms. It may take an increased 
interest in the worker’s activities out- 
side of his workday and become an 
important factor in helping him to ad- 
just to the new society. 


Need for legislation 


As far as legislation is concerned, 
there would seem to be no need for any 
comprehensive economic legislation to 
meet the problems of automation—at 
least for the present. However, there 
are many helpful changes that might 
be made in present laws. For example, 
at the past session of the New York 
legislature, the unemployment compen- 
sation law was amended to provide that 
retraining periods shall not disqualify 
an unemployed worker from receiving 
unemployment payments. 


More generally, state unemployment 
compensation laws might be improved 
to provide more adequate benefits and 
consideration should be given to amend- 
ment of these laws to provide that re- 
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ceipt of severance pay does not dis- 
qualify an employee from receiving 
unemployment benefits. Also the Social 
Security and Old Age and Survivor’s 
Insurance systems might be improved 
to provide increased benefits for retired 
workers and earlier retirement provisions 
so that older workers who cannot adjust 
to the new technology may retire with 
sufficient incomes to maintain them- 
selves. Better programs of aid to edu- 
cation on both the federal and state 
levels are needed if there are to be 
enough workers with skills adequate to 
the demands of the new technology. 
The better trained that workers entering 
the labor force are, the less time and 
expense it will take for industry to put 
these people into productive work. 


Preparation needed 


Finally, the federal government might 
establish a Job Referral Service which 
could facilitate the shifts involved in 
automation by gathering labor market 
information and aiding displaced work- 
ers in finding the best opportunities for 
new jobs. 


Because effective long range planning 
prior to automation is the best way to 
prepare for its impact, the government, 
both federal and state, might sponsor 
a series of conferences at which labor 
and management might examine some 
of these problems in an atmosphere more 
conducive to reaching results than the 
emotion-laden atmosphere of the bar- 
gaining table. And, of edu- 
cational institutions should encourage 
thinking about this problem through 


course, 


the holding of conferences. However, 
conferences alone do not solve problems 
and there is much hard thinking to be 
done if the challenge of automation is 
to be met and its promise realized. For 
perhaps the only really solid conclusion 
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we have about automation is that we 
know a pitifully small amount about 
its social and economic effects. 

To end this discussion of automation 
on a lighter note, I recall the recent 
news stories about the manufacturer of 
cushions who has cut out both workers 
and machines and _ trained three 
monkeys. One monkey zips open the 
cushion, another monkey inserts the 
stuffing in the cushion and the third 
monkey zips shut the filled cushion. If 
the replacement of men by machines 
is automation, I suppose the replace- 
ment of men by monkeys is “anima- 
tion.” In any event, space limits force 
me to leave to more capable hands con- 
sideration of the philosophical question 
of whether it is better to be replaced 
by a machine or a monkey. 


NOTHER PROBLEM that will de- 

mand increasing attention in 

the 1960s is the role of arbi- 
tration as a method of developing a 
system of private law for the settlement 
of grievances and disputes over the ap- 
plication or interpretation of existing 
collective bargaining agreements. Re- 
cent developments indicate that a par- 
ticularly important aspect of this prob- 
lem will deal with the proper allocation 
of power between the arbitrators and 
the courts. 


Today, arbitration is a commonplace 
of labor management relations; about 
95 per cent of all collective bargaining 


agreements contain arbitration 
visions. The number of cases taken to 
arbitration, through the facilities of the 
American Arbitration Association alone, 
increased by 151 per cent between 1945 
and 1950 and by another 125 per cent 
from 1950 to 1959. 


This widespread use of arbitration is, 
however, a relatively recent develop- 


pro- 
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ment. Little more than a decade ago 
there was a limited amount of labor 
arbitration and most of this was con- 
ducted on an ad hoc basis. In many 
jurisdictions agreements to arbitrate 
were unenforceable in the courts. The 
growth of unions and collective bar- 
gaining under the Wagner Act and the 
experience of labor and management be- 
fore the War Labor Board in the 1940s 
were two important factors in gaining 
acceptance of labor arbitration. 
However, along with the growth of 
arbitration, there arose an increasing 
disenchantment, particularly on the part 
of management, with the emergence of 
certain arbitration trends which em- 
ployers believed to be subversive of 
their control of the plant. As a con- 
sequence of this disenchantment, many 
employers began to resist arbitration 
whenever they believed the contract 
gave them grounds for such resistance. 
Throughout the 1950s suits to compel 
or to stay arbitration or to enforce or 
set aside arbitration awards began to 
appear more and more frequently in 
the judicial reports. With the passage 
of Section 301 of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act and the decision of 
the Lincoln Mills* case by the Supreme 
Court, the federal courts became the 
center of efforts to compel or resist 
arbitration. Section 301 provided that 
suits for violation of contracts between 
an employer and a labor organization 
might be brought in the federal courts. 
The Lincoln Mills case resolved the diff- 
cult question of what law was to be 
applied in Section 301 cases by con- 
cluding that it was a federal substantive 
law which the courts were to fashion 
from the policy of the national labor 
laws and other appropriate sources. 


* Textile Workers v. Lincoln Mills, 353 U.S. 
448 (1957). 
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Although Lincoln Mills made it clear 
that there was to be some relationship 
between arbitration and federal law, 
there was still a great deal of confusion 
as to the extent of the role that the 
federal courts might play or should play 
in the arbitration process. In three de- 
cisions last June’, the Supreme Court 
made important determinations con- 
cerning the judicial function in arbi- 


and 


far-ranging statements on what it con- 


tration cases also made certain 


ceived to be the essential characteristics 
of collective bargaining agreements. 








I am not so interested in discussing 
the merits of these three cases as I am 
in pointing up the attitude they express 
toward the and 
toward the nature of the 
agreement itself as well as the impli- 
cations they hold for the future. 

With respect to the arbitration proc- 
ess, the court begins with the prop- 
osition that arbitration is a matter of 
voluntary contract. A party will not be | 
required to submit a dispute to arbi- 
tration if he has not contracted to do 
so. However, the function of a court 
in interpreting such a promise to arbi- 
trate is a very narrow one. The key 
question which the court must decide 
is whether the parties have agreed to 


arbitration process 
collective 


‘ Steelworkers v. American Mtg. Co., 363 
U.S. 564 (1960); Steelworkers v. Warrior 
Navigation Co., 363 U.S. 574 (1960); Steel- 
workers v. Enterprise Wheel & Car Cor- 
poration, 363 U.S. 593 (1960). 
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submit the dispute to arbitration; that 
is, whether the dispute is arbitrable. In 
some cases, the arbitrator may have been 
given this question of “arbitrability” to 
decide in addition to the merits of the 
dispute but the Supreme Court indicates 
that the party making such a con- 
tention must bear the burden of clearly 
showing such a purpose. 


Arbitration clause 


Once the court has decided that the 
question of “‘arbitrability” has not been 
left to the arbitrator, it must look at 
the arbitration clause itself. If the 
clause is the “standard” one which pro- 
vides for the arbitration of any dis- 
putes, misunderstandings, differences or 
grievances arising between the parties 
as to the meaning, interpretation and 
application of the agreement, the court 
must order arbitration, for the meaning 
of such a clause is simply that the 


parties have agreed to arbitrate any dis- 
pute which the moving party asserts 


to involve construction of the sub- 
stantive provisions of the contract. To 
the extent that the arbitration promise 
differs from the standard clause, the 
court’s inquiry as to the scope of that 
clause will be different and the court 
may even be required to turn from the 
arbitration clause to the substantive 
provisions of the contract to determine 
whether a dispute is arbitrable. Since 
arbitration is a matter on contract, the 
parties may, of course, exclude certain 
matters from the operation of the arbi- 
tration clause altogether. If such an 
exclusion is clear from the-arbitration 
clause, the court must deny a request 
for arbitration but any doubts about 
exclusion must be resolved in favor of 
coverage. 

The thrust of the court’s opinions, 
it seems to me, is to prevent the federal 
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judiciary from intruding into the arbi- 
tration process by examining the merits 
of the dispute sought to be arbitrated. 
Once it has been determined that the 
dispute is arbitrable, the dispute must 
be referred to the arbitrator, for it is 
the arbitrator’s ‘judgment and all that 
it connotes that was bargained for.’” 
Whether the moving party is right or 
wrong is a question of contract inter- 
pretation for the arbitrator, the courts 
having no business weighing the merits 
of the grievance. In setting out its views 
as to the proper role of the court in 
the arbitration process the Supreme 
Court specifically rejected the appli- 
cation in the federal courts of the 
Cutler Hammer doctrine.” Under that 
doctrine (which takes its name from 
a New York decision), the courts hold 
that there cannot be anything to arbi- 
trate if the meaning of the provision 
sought to be arbitrated is beyond dis- 
pute. This kind of approach is exactly 
what the Supreme Court wished to 
avoid, for even if the meaning of a 
clause is beyond dispute, the moving 
party is entitled to his contractual right 
to have the arbitrator make this de- 
cision. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Court appears to go even further in 
limiting the judicial role in arbitration 
than does Professor Archibald Cox 
whose writings on the subject are ex- 
tensively quoted by the Court. Pro- 
fessor Cox would order arbitration in an 
action under Section 301 whenever the 
claim might fairly be said to fall within 
the scope of the collective bargaining 
agreement. He draws an important 


° Steelworkers v. American Mtg. Co., 363 
U.S. 564, 568 (1960). 


° International Ass'n. of Machinists v. Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., 271 App. Div. 917, aff’d. 
297 N.Y. 519 (1947). 
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distinction between a claim which is 
frivolous but falls within the agreement 
and is therefore arbitrable and a patently 
frivolous contention that a claim falls 
within the agreement. It seems to me 
that Professor Cox’s distinction is a 
basic one that might give the judiciary 
a somewhat broader role while at the 
same time placing a reasonable limit on 
the degree of judicial interference with 
the arbitral process. 


Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
the Court’s approach is to pose a hypo- 
thetical situation. Suppose a collective 
bargaining agreement contains a clause 
to the effect that no employee displaced 
by the introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery shall receive severance pay. The 
contract also contains a standard arbi- 
tration clause. Despite these provisions, 
the union files a grievance seeking 
severance pay for workers displaced by 
machines. Under the Supreme Court 
decisions, the grievance would appear 
to be arbitrable even though the answer 
would appear to be clear prior to arbi- 
tration. The point is that the court 
must not make the judgment as to 
whether the claim is reasonable but only 
as to whether it is arbitrable. Perhaps 
my point would be clearer if I were 
to turn my hypothetical clause around. 
Suppose that the clause read that any 
employee displaced by automation is en- 
titled to four weeks severance pay. The 
union now seeks severance pay under 
this clause. Would anyone doubt that 
the grievance is arbitrable even though 
the answer is clear before arbitration. 
The fact that the answer is clearly 
in one case and clearly ‘‘yes” in 
the other does not affect the validity 
of the underlying principle: that it is 
essential to the integrity of the arbi- 
tration process that the arbitrator and 
not the courts decide these cases. 
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The last of the three cases decided 
by the Supreme Court (the Enterprise 
case) dealt with the enforcement of an 
arbitration award as opposed to a suit 
to compel arbitration. In this case the 
Court indicated that the proper ap- 
proach to arbitration is for the courts 
to refuse to review the merits of an 
arbitration award. Furthermore, the 
arbitrator is to have great flexibility 
in formulating remedies although his 
award will be legitimate only so long 
as it draws its essence from the col- 
lective bargaining agreement; to the ex- 
tent that it manifests an infidelity to 
this obligation, a court must refuse to 
enforce it. 


In view of the Supreme Court’s grant 
of the broadest possible jurisdiction to 
the arbitrator, it is interesting to note 
some of the Court’s observations as to 
the uniqueness of both the field of labor 
arbitration and the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. The Court views labor 
arbitration as “the substitute for in- 
dustrial strife” and therefore rejects 
analogies from the field of commercial 
arbitration which it views as a “sub- 
stitute for litigation.”’ The labor arbi- 


trator performs functions which are 


not normal to the courts and invokes 
considerations which may be foreign 
to the competency of the courts. 
Furthermore, both the sources of his 
judgment and his relation to the parties 


7 Steelworkers v. Warrior & Gulf Co., 363 
U.S. 579, 578 (1960). 
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differ considerably from that of the 
judge. 

The unique quality of both the field 
of labor arbitration and the task of the 
arbitrator would seem to rest in no 
small degree on the Court’s view of the 
unique nature of the contract with 
which the arbitrator works. The Su- 
preme Court finds that a collective bar- 
gaining agreement “is more than a con- 
tract; it is a generalized code to govern 
a myriad of cases which the draftsman 
cannot wholly anticipate.”” Furthermore, 
“it calls into being a new common 
law—the common law of a particular 
industry or a particular plant” and 
represents “an effort to erect a system 
of industrial self-government.”” The 
grievance machinery is at the 
center of this system of industrial self- 
government; arbitration, moreover, is 
the means of solving the unforeseeable 


under the agreement by developing a 


very 


system of private law for all the prob- 
lems which may arise and to provide 
for their solution in a way which will 
generally accord with the needs and de- 
sires of the parties. 


These Supreme Court decisions have 
many implications for the future; it 
will be apposite here to allude briefly 
to one immediate and one long range 
possibility. 

The short run reaction to these de- 
cisions has been very critical on the 


remarks are all from the 
363 U.S. 579, 578-579 


“ The quoted 
Warrior opinion, 
(1960). 
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part of management; indeed, it is pos- 
sible that there may be an increase in 
strikes over arbitration clauses as man- 
agement attempts to narrow the clauses 
and withdraw certain areas from the 
arbitral process. However, I think it 
is significant that in the recent nego- 
tiations between the General Electric 
Company and the IUE, the company 
made no effort to change the arbitration 
clause despite the strength of its 
position. In my opinion, any unstabi- 
lizing effects of these decisions will be 
temporary ones. 

As far as the long run impact of the 
Court’s decisions is concerned, I feel that 
one of the most important points of the 
cases will prove to be the emphasis on 
the concept of arbitration as a process 
for developing a system of private law 
to regulate the life of the factory. As 
industrialization has proceeded, the 
work place has come to be viewed less 
and less as simply a place where a man 
earns a living. There has been a growing 
recognition that the factory also pre- 
sents a microcosm of the larger society 
with all the rules and conventions that 
societal experience connotes. As labor- 
management relations have matured, 
the grievance procedure and arbitration 
process have come to provide a structure 
around which a body of private law 
can be built. By granting the broadest 
possible jurisdiction to the arbitrator, 
the Supreme Court has granted to labor 
and management the power further to 
develop this web of industrial self- 
government free from the inhibiting 
influence of the courts. The Court also 
has placed a tremendous responsibility 
on the arbitrator, for if he abuses the 
wide discretion he has been given, the 
courts may feel the need to retrench 
and assume greater control over the 
arbitration process. 
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he last topic that I would like 

to examine is the problem of so- 
called national emergency labor-man- 
agement disputes, a subject that presents 
some of the most difficult and basic 
issues of any of the current problems 
of labor-management relations. Unfor- 
tunately, national emergency disputes 
usually receive thorough consideration 
only during or after a strike in a key 
industry, precisely at a time when there 
is virtually no possibility of dispassion- 


ate and constructive thinking about 
this problem. The time to consider new 
approaches to an emergency is before 


the emergency presents itself. 


Assuming that there exists a strike 
situation which can be characterized as 
a national emergency dispute and as- 
suming further that in the highly in- 
dustrialized and interdependent Ameri- 
can economy during this “cold war” 
period, such a strike is a political prob- 
lem which requires action by the head 
of the government. What avenues of 
action are open to the President at the 
present, whether these approaches to 
Presidential intervention are adequate, 
and, if they are not adequate, what al- 
ternative approaches to the national 
emergency dispute problem might be 
pursued? 


At the present time there are two 
principal pieces of federal labor legis- 
lation that provide for recourse to 
Presidential action. These are Section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act and Sections 
206-210 of the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
both instances the President is allowed 
to set in motion certain procedures in 
an “emergency” situation; moreover, 
under these laws, for all practical pur- 
poses, a national emergency is what the 
President says it is. 
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These two laws represent typical an- 
swers to the emergency dispute prob- 
lem. The Railway Labor Act approach 
consists of a cooling-off period involv- 
ing mediation and voluntary arbitra- 
tion followed by a fact-finding board 
with the power to make recommenda- 
tions. The Taft-Hartley approach con- 
sists of a fact-finding board without the 
power to make recommendations fol- 
lowed by an injunction for a fixed 
period. 


The disputes procedure of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which has been basi- 
cally intact since 1926, makes it the 
duty of the parties to exert every rea- 
sonable effort to “make and maintain 
agreements 
(and) 


to attempt 


concerning rates of pay 
working conditions” and 
to adjust differences by 
peaceful methods. If the parties are un- 
able to agree, they may ask assistance 
from the National Mediation Board, or 
that agency may offer its services. If 
mediation fails, the law requires the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to suggest ar- 
bitration, for which the Act provides 
a detailed procedure. If either or both 
parties reject arbitration, as they have 
a right to do, and if the dispute is such 
as “substantially to interrupt interstate 
commerce,” the National Mediation 
Board may notify the President who 
can create an ad hoc emergency board 
to investigate the causes of the dispute 
and make recommendations. During 
these various proceedings and until 30 
days after the report of the emergency 
board, neither party may alter terms 
and conditions except by mutual agree- 
ment. 


The national emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act provide that the 
President may appoint a Board of in- 
quiry whenever, in his opinion, a 
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threatened or actual lockout or strike 
will, by affecting all or a substantial 
part of an industry, imperil the national 
health or safety. This board is to “as- 
certain the facts with respect to the 
causes and circumstances of the dis- 
pute” and to report them to the Presi- 
dent without, however, making any 
recommendations. On receiving this 
report the President may direct the 
Attorney General to seek an injunction 
from the federal courts, regardless of 
the restrictions in the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. If the court finds that the threat- 
ened strike or lockout affects an “‘en- 
industry or a_ substantial part 
thereof” engaged in interstate com- 
merce and is one which, if permitted 
“to occur or continue will imperil the 


tire 


national health or safety, it shall have 
jurisdiction” to issue an injunction. 


Upon issuance of the injunction, the 
President reconvenes the Board of in- 
quiry which, if the dispute continues, 
must report again to the President at 
the end of 60 days, including in its 
report a statement of each employer’s 
last offer of settlement. This report is 
made public by the President and, 
within the following 20 days, a secret 
ballot on the employer’s last offer is 
taken and the results certified to the 
Attorney General. At this point .the 
be dismissed and a 
strike is legal. When all these procedures 
have been exhausted, the President sub- 
mits a full report to Congress on the 


injunction must 


matter together with such recommenda- 
tions as he may see fit to make. 
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The inadequacy of the emergency 
dispute provisions of both the Railway 
Labor Act and Taft-Hartley is re- 
vealed in the fact that the most signifi- 
cant part of Presidential action occurs 
outside of them. Both of these attempts 
to limit and formalize Presidential ac- 
tion have proved by and large unsuc- 
cessful. As for Taft-Hartley, its 
inflexibility makes it a poor Presidentia! 
tool. The injunction provision is abhor- 
rent to labor and the 80 day period 
often serves as a “heating-up” rather 
than a “cooling-off” period, while the 
injunction itself contributes in no way 
to resolving the underlying dispute. 
The fact-finding board, unable to make 
any recommendations, serves no pur- 
pose at all, since its report merely re- 
emphasizes the known fact of labor 
trouble between the two groups; finally, 
the last offer ballot, which has always 
resulted in overwhelming support for 
the union, often has the effect of con- 


solidating the union’s strength to such 
a point that the union leaders feel hesi- 
tant about accepting compromise offers 


which might have been acceptable prior 
to the vote. In the end, Taft-Hartley 
simply dumps a complicated strike situ- 
ation into the lap of Congress, thus 
leaving the possibility of drastic and 
poorly thought out legislation under 
the pressures of the moment. 
Prior to 1952 the President 
appointed ad hoc fact-finding boards 
with the power to make recommenda- 


often 


tions. However, in the famous steel 
seizure case, the Supreme Court in- 
dicated that, where Congress has 
laid down specific procedures to be 
followed in emergency disputes, the 
President must follow such procedures. 
One criticism of the ad hoc approach 
is that the boards’ awards put tremen- 


dous pressure on the parties to accede, 
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even it one or both are dissatisfied with 
the recommendations. If there is dissat- 
isfaction, the President may back up 
his board and put pressure on the par- 
ties to accept its award. This course of 
action comes fairly close to compulsory 
arbitration and, although it may end 
the dispute, it rarely produces agree- 
ment. Or it is likely that one of the 
parties will refuse the board’s recom- 
mendations, if it thinks it has been 
given a bad deal, and appeal directly 
to the President. Once a party discov- 
ers that it can get more from the Presi- 
dent that it would have obtained by 
accepting the board’s recommendation, 
the whole value of this approach is 
vitiated. Nevertheless, the publicity at- 
tending the investigation and report of 
the board may put public pressure on 
the parties to settle the dispute even 
without further moves by the President. 

There are other approaches to emer- 
gency dispute settlement that are avail- 
able to the President. He can engage 
in mediation by calling the parties to a 
White House conference and lending 
his personal prestige to efforts at settle- 
ment. He can mobilize public opinion 
so as to bring pressure for the ending 
of the dispute through his press con- 
ferences, proposals to the parties and 
nation-wide appeals on radio and tele- 
vision. One of the dangers of the public 
opinion approach is that frequently the 
public is more interested in ending a 
strike than settling it. Extreme public 
pressure may result in making the 
Presidential course of action essentially 
one of expediency, with the aim of 
first ending the strike and only then 
taking up considerations of fairness and 
of equity. 

There have been instances in the past 
where the President in effect engaged 
in arbitration himself by making defi- 
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nite proposals for settlement. However, 
the President may not have a firm 
enough grasp of the issues at the time 
to give a complicated labor dispute the 
kind of thorough study that it usually 
requires; moreover, as the one elected 
representative of all the people he 
should not place himself in the position 
of making a decision that favors labor 
or management or both at the expense 
of the general public. 


Finally, the President has at times 
in the past relied on various forms of 
coercive intervention such as plant 
seizure and, in cases of violence, the 
use of federal troops. Although what 
little violence usually accompanies large 
strikes today likely can be handled by 
local police authorities, seizure is still 
trequently mentioned as a solution to 


the emergency dispute problem. The 


Supreme Court’s decision in 1952 did 


not end the usefulness of seizure as an 
approach to this problem. It simply 
indicated that non-statutory seizure 
would not be allowed in this particular 
instance, while leaving Presidential flexi- 
bility for times of greater crisis. It 
might be noted in passing that while 
the effectiveness of seizure as an en- 
forcing device is well established, its 
success has not been demonstrated as a 
method of maintaining free collective 
bargaining. 


Alternative courses 


If neither present legislation nor past 
precedents provide an adequate guide 
to governmental action in emergency 
the question of alternative 
close at- 


disputes, 
courses of action demands 
tention. It is my opinion that this prob- 
lem does not lend itself to statutory 
solution according to some neat for- 


mula. Procedures may be helpful in 
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dealing with the problem of nation- 
wide strikes; yet procedures can go only 
so far. In the last analysis the President 
must have a certain area of discretion 
to deal with this problem or, at the 
very least, sufficient alternative weapons 
so that his action may be adjusted to 
the peculiarities of each dispute. The 
establishment of definite legal pro- 
cedures to be used at specific times if 
direct negotiations break down tends in 
itself to stalemate collective bargaining. 


There is a multitude of possible 
positions that can be taken on the 
problem of legislating for national 
emergencies. At one end of the spec- 
trum is the position that no legislation 
at all is necessary and that for the fore- 
seeable future we should rely exclusive- 
ly on collective bargaining and media- 
tion. At the other extreme are such 
drastic solutions as the prohibition of 
strikes in vital industries and compul- 
sory arbitration. The former position 
might be tenable except for the fact 
that, when collective bargaining breaks 
down in vital industries and a strike 
threatens, the pressure on and by the 
public often exceeds that on the par- 
ties, so that the Executive branch of 
the government feels impelled to inter- 
vene to bring about a solution. As for 
a proposal like compulsory arbitration, 
there are many practical objections such 
as the difficulty of finding standards 
for price and wage determination and 
the enforceability of such awards but 
the most basic objection is that com- 
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pulsory arbitration means the end of 
free collective bargaining at least in 
certain critical areas of the economy. 
Although an argument can be made 
that these vital industries are affected 
with a public interest and do not even 
now engage in free collective bargain- 
ing, I believe that compulsory arbitra- 
tion is too Procrustean a solution. 


In between the extreme positions lie 
a number of possibilities: special pro- 
cedures to determine whether an emer- 
gency exists; the “cooling-off” ap- 
proach, that is, temporary maintenance 
of the status quo; public hearings to 
have the parties show cause why they 
should not arbitrate; mediation, con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration; the 
fact-finding approach, that is, investi- 
gation and publicity; various kinds of 
seizure plans; Congressional legislation 
on an ad hoc or permanent basis; etc., 
ad infinitum. 


The central criticism of nearly all 
these proposals is that the development 
of a single standardized legislative pre- 
scription which is supposed to cope with 
all conceivable emergency strike situa- 
tions is certain to result in procedures 
that are ill-adapted to many emergency 
disputes. Legislation limiting or pro- 
hibiting strikes which lists the specific 
steps that must be taken in case of an 
emergency is questionable because it 
makes it more difficult for the President 
to allow a dispute to run its natural 
course even when an emergency is re- 
mote. Whenever emergency procedures 
exist, the President will be urged to use 
them by whichever party thinks it can 
benefit from their use. Furthermore, the 
fact that there are other procedures 
that can be used when collective bar- 
gaining breaks down will lead the parties 
to a dispute to adjust their bargaining 
tactics accordingly. 
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One attempt to meet these criticisms 
of possible legislative solutions and to 
assure sufhcient flexibility to the Chief 
Executive has been made in the so-called 
“arsenal” or “choice of procedures” ap- 
proach. This view holds that since the 
President might be hamstrung by one 
set procedure, he should have at his dis- 
posal a variety of weapons and alterna- 
tives for handling different disputes. 
There are two chief arguments used in 
support of this plan. 1. Almost every 
labor dispute is different from preced- 
ing Ones in certain respects, and with 
several alternatives at his disposal the 
President is better equipped to deal with 
the peculiarities of each individual dis- 
pute. 2. When the President has the 
option of choosing from among several 
courses of action, the parties to the dis- 
pute cannot be certain which method 
he will choose and thus they will be en- 
couraged to settle the controversy them- 
selves in the fear that the Presidential 
course of action might be disadvantage- 
ous to them. 


Criticism 

One criticism of the “arsenal” ap- 
proach is that underlying it is the as- 
sumption that each weapon the Presi- 
dent might select puts more pressure on 
one side than on the other, for otherwise 
the parties would not be equally appre- 
hensive as to his choice. If there is some 
secret combination of these alternatives 
that is fair to everyone involved, then 


it would be wise public policy to re-. 


quest the President to use only that 
combination. If, on the other hand, all 
possible courses of action are equally un- 
just, then it might well be best to give 
him his choice of several on the slim 
hope that by successful manipulating 
he will never have to resort to any of 
them. 
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Although the wisest approach to this 
whole problem might be to leave the 
President an area of discretion bound 
only by the checks that are an inherent 
part of our constitutional system, it is 
clear that Congress would be hesitant 
to give the President such a free hand. 
Therefore, I believe the arsenal ap- 
proach is the best approach that can be 
achieved but I would precede resort to 
the more extreme weapons of the arsenal 
with certain statutory procedures that 
may serve to cushion the dispute and 


get it settled before it reaches the 


President. Of course, any procedures at 
all run the risk of being used by the 
parties as an extension of collective bar- 
gaining yet, in the last analysis, there 
is no ideal way to transfer the dispute- 
settling process from the parties to the 


government. 


These limited procedures that might 
serve as a basis for legislation are: 


1. The President should be kept in- 
formed, either by a special administra- 
tive assistant concerned with labor or 
by the Federal Mediation Service, of all 
labor disputes that have emergency po- 


tential. ’ 


2. Whenever the President decides— 
and only he has the sufficient informa- 
tion and responsibility to decide—that 
a strike or threatened strike would be 
a danger to the health and safety of 
the nation, he may at once appoint an 


ad hoc board. 


3. This board should be empowered 
to do two things: a) To investigate the 
facts of the dispute and make recom- 
mendations to the President within 30 
days. b) If interference in the flow of 
goods or materials produced in the in- 
dustry in question would constitute a 
serious hardship to the nation, the board 
should be able to order a show-cause 
hearing which would be sharply focused 
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on the reasons why the parties refused 
arbitration. 

4. The President should be authorized 
to enter into agreements with the par- 
ties to provide for temporary mainte- 
nance of service in essential areas. 

§. If these procedures fail and the 
strike begins or continues, the President 
should have available a variety of weap- 
ons such as: the power to obtain an in- 
junction, the power to seize, the power 
to put into effect the recommendations 
of the board of inquiry, etc. Some stu- 
dents of the problem have suggested 
that compulsory arbitration be included 
in the arsenal of weapons despite its 
admittedly bad effect on free collective 
bargaining. They argue that the possi- 
bility of its use may force the parties 
to make a greater effort at resolving 
their differences through the collective 
bargaining process. Others have sug- 
gested the use of the “statutory strike” 
in which both labor and management 
are hurt economically while the public 
is assured a continued flow of goods and 
services. Under this plan, the monetary 
penalties inflicted on both sides are 
placed in escrow to be disposed of by 
joint bargaining at the strike’s end. I 
think we have sufficient alternative 
weapons to form an adequate arsenal 
without resort to such drastic solutions 
as compulsory arbitration or the “statu- 
tory strike” at the present time. 


In this connection a rather novel ap- 
proach that was recently voluntarily 
utilized in settling a local emergency 
dispute is interesting. During a bus 
strike in Miami a few months ago, the 
owner of the bus company agreed to 
provide buses, fuel and free rides and 
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the union drivers agreed to drive with- 
out pay. Since the drivers were losing 
their salaries and the owner was paying 
operating and maintenance expenses 
while receiving no return, there was 
economic pressure on both sides but the 
public was not inconvenienced. It would 
probably be unrealistic to assume that 
such an approach is possible on a na- 
tional basis but it does indicate an in- 
creasing awareness of their public 
responsibility by both labor and manage- 
ment. 

A few final comments on the pro- 
posed legislation are necessary. One 
criticism of Presidential fact-finding 
boards has been that the boards have 
been biased; to meet this criticism, it 
has been suggested that such boards 
should be appointed by a non-political 
officer of the government, perhaps the 
head of the conciliation service, from a 
panel of men who have been jointly 
recommended as neutral and competent 
by the parties themselves. However, 
such a board may not have the same 
prestige in the public’s eye as one ap- 
pointed by the President; indeed, if labor 
and management want this kind of 
panel, they should undertake to estab- 
lish them on their own and thus push 
government intervention back one step. 
This idea of a layer of private devices 
to settle disputes or to insure essential 
production before general emergency 
dispute provisions are invoked has been 
suggested as a way of keeping the gov- 
ernment’s role to a minimum. 

As for the show-cause hearing, its 
value lies in putting the parties them- 
selves, rather than the government, on 
the spot. The power of an emergency 
board to make recommendations is an 
important one, the lack of which power 
is a serious weakness of the Taft-Hart- 
ley emergency machinery. Such recom- 
mendations can aid the President in de- 
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ciding on further action and can provide 
a factual basis for his intervention. Of 
course, before he undertakes to appoint 
a board, the President would always be 
wise to call the parties into his office 
and ask them to make one more try at 
negotiating on their own; in any event, 
Presidents have done this in most cases 
in the past. 


In the last analysis, the reduction of 
the government’s role in the settlement 
of emergency disputes will depend on 
the resiliency of the free economic sys- 
tem and the ability of free men to as- 
sume responsibility for solving their 
own problems without recourse to the 
restraining hand of government. If our 
economic system could of its own ac- 
cord assure a minimum of social conflict 
at the expense of the public, then this 
range of problems might soon disap- 
pear. For the foreseeable future, how- 
ever, there is no indication that this will 
in fact be the case; as a result, the role 
of the government will probably con- 
tinue to be extensive. 

Education is a slow process and the 
fact that labor and management have 
progressed so far as they have in only 
a few short decades may lead to the 
belief that the national emergency strike 
problem will itself virtually disappear 
over the course of time. Yet social re- 
sponsibility is not easily inculcated and 
extensive use of the strike weapon in 
basic industries may lead to public de- 
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mands for its restriction. If the govern- 
ment is to keep out of labor disputes, it 
will do so only because the parties most 
deeply concerned are able to resolve 
their differences without injury to the 
public. A basic American belief is that 
under freedom men can solve their own 
problems with a minimum of outside in- 
tervention. If labor and management 
are unable to meet this challenge, then 
the public will require the government 
to take action. If, however, they are 
able to deal with this problem them- 
selves, then the benefits which they 
gather will be well worth the sacrifices 
they may have to make. 

As the Catholic bishops of the United 
States said at their recent Washington 
conference: 

The history and achievements of America 
stand as a monument to the personal re- 
sponsibility of free men A fresh 
evocation of the principle and practice of 
personal responsibility can revivify our so- 
ciety and help to stem the seemingly in- 
exorable march toward the automation 
of human beings and the steady loss of 
that freedom which is man’s distinctive 
attribute. 

The institutions of labor and manage- 
ment have always had a need for the 
greatest degree of personal responsibility 
not only on the part of their leadership, 
but also on the part of the individuals 
who are the consistent human parts of 
those institutions. For as the Bishops 
further pointed out: 

Even when man enters into associations, 
as he must to achieve the goals which lie 
beyond his individual capacity, he should 
remember their purpose is in relation to 
his freedom and responsibility. 

The magnitude of the problems ex- 
amined in this presentation clearly in- 
dicates that the need for _persunal 
responsibility in the field of labor- 
management relations was never more 
urgent than it will be in the coming 
years. 
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The American Proposition 


Eugene J. McCarthy 


Se HIS FIRST PUBLISHED BOOK’ the 
immensely influential Father John 
Courtney S.J., Writes as. a 
moral philosopher and as a student of 


Murray, 


history. As a moralist, he is not the 
kind once described by Eric Gill as 
being like a man standing on dry 
ground, advising the drowning man 
offshore to take good deep breaths of 
if he wished to be 


Father Murray goes into the water. He 


fresh air saved. 
is a moralist with a grasp of historical 
and political reality. He recognizes the 
major problems, seeks to understand 
and to explain them and then to rec- 
ommend a prudential course of action. 


These 13 essays by Father Murray 
require a reader who is ready for a 
penetrating analysis and for hard and 
difficult applications of philosophy to 
contemporary problems. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
the first called ““The American Propo- 
sition,” the second, ‘Four Unfinished 
Arguments,” and the third, “The Uses 
of the Doctrine.” Father Murray is at 
his best, I believe, in Part One: The 
American Proposition. The five chap- 
ters in this section deal with the nature 
and need for a “public philosophy” or 
a “public consensus.” 

There Father states, 
three major levels in civil society: 


1. The level of public affairs which 


are, Murray 


' WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. xiv, 336 pp. $5. 
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Minnesota. 


reviewer is U.S.Senator from 


requires public decision and action by 
government; 2. the affairs of the com- 
monwealth which includes such things 
as education and which are important 
to all citizens but not wholly the re- 
sponsibility of government; 3. the 
level of the public consensus or the 
public philosophy made up of those 
basic truths and ideas held in common 
by the people, giving them unity of 
mind and purpose in civic life. 

The American public philosophy, in 
Father Murray’s view, is a development 
from principles of Western constitu- 
tionalism and of Christianity. In the 
popular discussion of consensus—a dis- 
cussion which has been going on with 
some intensity for the last two or three 
years—the word consensus has come to 
have a kind of passive or residual sig- 
nificance; this is an important point. A 
true consensus, a genuine consensus, 
must be essentially active, made up in 
part of tradition, such as that ex- 
pressed by the founding fathers who 
declared: “We hold these truths to be 
self evident,” but vitalized by new 
ideas and by new applications of the 
old. It is more than the majority opin- 
ion. It has an objective content derived 
ultimately from the natural law. 


In a democracy, as Father Murray 
notes, the public consensus is broader 
and deeper than government and its 
statutes, for it is in the light of the 
that is criticized and 


consensus law 
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changed. This point is of special signi- 


ficance today when the decisions which 


democratic governments and demo- 
cratic societies are called upon to make 
are complex, therefore a 
rather full intellectual response, and of 


great moral significance, requiring a 


requiring 


commitment of the will of the people. 
Father Murray in this part of his book 
makes a case for the power and influ- 
ence of ideas. He is in general agree- 
ment with John Maynard Keynes who 
wrote in his General Theory: 


The ideas of economists and_ political 
philosophers, both when they are right 
and when they are wrong, are more pow- 
erful than is commonly understood. In- 
deed, the world is ruled by little else. 


And with Christopher Dawson who in 
his book Understanding Europe asserts 
that it is not the politicians who are 
primarily responsible for the troubles 
of the modern world but rather the 
philosophers, 
technologists and the men of letters. 


theologians, scientists, 


In this same vein, Father Murray 
insists that the consensus—if it is to 
be accepted and affirmed by the people 
generally—must be consciously articu 
lated by those who are wise and hon- 
est. Father Murray does not attempt 
to name the wise and the honest but 
he does refer to the fact that in times 
past the universities were the custodi- 
ans of the public consensus. 

The second part of the book entitled 
Unfinished Arguments deals 
with some of the pressing and demand- 


Four 


ing problems of our own time: the 
relationship of church and state, re- 
ligion and politics, the question of 
censorship, the question of freedom. 
Although the interest in the relation- 
ship of church and state and religion 
and politics seems to have declined 


somewhat since the election of Presi- 
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dent Kennedy, not all of the basic con- 
fusion and misunderstanding has been 
eliminated. Difficulties still remain about 
First 
Amendment, the acceptance of it by 
Catholics and people of other religious 
beliefs and about the application of the 


the precise meaning of the 


First Amendment on matters of pub- 

lic policy, such as aid to education. 
Father treats the First 

Amendment in historical context, de- 


Murray 


claring that the religious articles of the 
First Amendment were the work of 
lawyers not of theologians or even of 
political theorists. ‘““They are not,” he 
says, ‘‘articles of true dogma but only 


good law and that is praise enough.” 
‘*As such, the First Amendment,” he 
itself to Catholic 

the commitment of 


ec 
commends 
conscience, and 
Catholics to it is given on the grounds 


says, 


of moral principles,” not on the basis 
of expediency. He attempts to bridge 
the gap between those who construct 
the First Amendment very strictly and 
virtually exclude any working relation- 
ship between government and religion 
and those who attempt to make the 
First Amendment into a_ theological 
principle and who imply that the dog- 
matic authority of the church is incom- 
patible with individual freedom of 
conscience. 

In Part Three: The Uses of Doctrine, 
Father Murray is more the logician than 
a moralist. He formulates questions and 
demonstrates relationships and rejects 
fallacies. He reminds us that the mis- 
use or abuse of government power is not 
the only enemy of freedom and that 
freedom is not an isolated value unre- 
lated to its ‘“‘polar terms—responsibil- 
ity, justice, order, and law.” He shows 
impatience with the 


of handling the 


some 
policy 


postwar 
Communist 
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threat, acknowledging that the Soviet 
Union “as a power-imperialism must be 
confronted by power steadily and at 
every point”—a point of view accepted 
by most politicians in the United States. 
He goes on to say that “the whole con- 
cept of the cold war has been over- 
militarized and therefore superficial- 
ized;” he lays down the general chal- 
lenge for us to attempt to understand 
Communism not only as an ideology 
removed from history but as a fact of 
history and on that basis to realize our 
obligation to bring to life our own be- 
liefs at the economic, political, and the 
spiritual level and to prove that our 
total to offer 


way of life continues 


mankind the best hope for justice and 
for self-realization and perfection. 


Throughout the book, 
Father Murray resists the temptation to 
make the final political decision which 
is not the work of the philosopher. He 
rightly seeks to clarify principles and 
to indicate the manner of application. 


generally, 


His analyses and some of his distinc- 
tions make political decision somewhat 
more difficult but 
This is the general emphasis of his 
book, 
concern for moral principles and for 
freedom as well as for the majesty of 
law which reflects justice. 


more responsible. 


demonstrating his dominating 





Paying For Our Schools 


Joseph C. Bronars 


n his School Needs in the Decade 

Ahead, companion volume to this 
work, Professor Roger A. Freeman 
argued that many estimates of expand- 
ing school needs are exaggerated; he 
suggested that More Money for Educa- 
tion could be accompanied by a drive 
to get More Education for the Money. 
The real problem in thus calling for 
greater efficiency in education is the 
difficulty of assessing the quality of the 
product in relation to the costs. Despite 
many efforts, it remains in large part al- 
mest ineffable. At any rate, Freeman 
grants that school revenue needs will 
double by 1970. This book contains his 


' TAXES FOR THE 
the Public Schoo!s, 
for Social Science 
D.C., 1960. xxxvii, 


SCHOOLS: Financing 
Vol. II. The Institute 
Research, Washington, 
441 pp. $5. 
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proposals on how best to raise taxes for 
the public schools in order to double 
the revenue. 

In a very complex analysis of the 
entire American tax system, the author 
tries to determine which type of taxa- 
tion can be materially increased for the 
support of public schools with the least 
economic disturbance or dislocation. His 
general conclusions are as follows: 

Income taxation, local, state and fed- 
eral, is already so heavy that the 
amounts of additional money which the 
schools can expect from this source ts 
not very large, perhaps $1 to 1.5 bil- 
lion. 

Sales or consumption taxes seem to 
be the underdeveloped area of taxation 


in the U.S.; an additional 1 per cent 
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retail sales tax in all states could yield 
an additional $2.5 billion which can be 
allocated to the schools. 

The property tax, historically the 
mainstay of school finances, is eminent- 
ly qualified to serve as the main source 
of income for schools, providing as it 
does a substantial independent source of 
income to preserve home rule and local 
autonomy. 

Reassessment and removal of some 
exemptions can add another $2.5 billion 
in tax income. Normal economic 
growth will add another $6 billion by 
1970. Taken all together, these resources 
could double the school revenues. 


Freeman’s thesis, therefore, is that 
the states and local communities can 
impose the necessary tax increases, 
making federal assistance unnecessary. 
Further, federal aid is undesirable, not 
merely because of the surface issue of 
the possibility or probability or certain- 
ty that federal control will follow fed- 
eral aid, but because of the real issue 
at stake. This is whether the schools 
shall be controlled by laymen or by the 
professionals. Freeman concludes: 

The fiscal case for Federal school aid is 

contrived, unsubstantiated, and fallacious. 

The ideological case for Federal aid as a 

means to national uniformity and_pro- 

fessional direction of educational policies 
cannot be proven or rebutted. It must be 
accepted or rejected on faith. It is certain 
that a major entry of the national 
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government into the school field would 

fundamentally change the historical re- 

lationship between the American local 
community and its public schools. We 
may doubt that it would be a change for 

the better! (p. xxxvii) 

The fiscal case which Freeman so ably 
rebuts with an overwhelming array of 
statistics does not seem to be the most 
crucial aspect of the question. This is, 
rather, the ideological case, one con- 
taining a complex of factors, many of 
them touching on fundamental ques- 
tions of rights and responsibilities in a 
free society. It is in this area that the 
solution to the problem must be found. 

In general, Freeman proves his case 
against the necessity for general, across- 
the-board federal aid to the states. The 
case against some temporary equaliza- 
tion measures is less convincing, how- 
ever. It is true that the relative rate of 
increase of various indices is reducing 
the differences among the states but dif- 
ferences still remain. The author does 
admit that “it may well be held 
that the income differentials are still too 
great for comfort and that they should 
be mitigated by Federal grants to the 
poorer states.” (p. 165) This has be- 
come, however, almost a purely aca- 
demic question in the controversy, since 
“‘no such proposal has ever been serious- 
ly considered by Congress [at least, not 
in recent years| nor is one likely to re- 
ceive attention in the future.” (p. 165) 
The recent bills in Congress have been 
rather of the nature of pork-barrel 
legislation, with no attempt made at 


equalization. 
The major issues, therefore, seem to 


be two: 1. what governmental level 
ought to control education; and 2. the 
problem of lay versus professional di- 
rection of education. The second ques- 
tion can perhaps better be put as, 
“What should be the balance of rights 
of the parent, the lay citizen, and the 
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professional?” Freeman perhaps too 
easily dismisses the last named as hav- 
ing practically no rights, a solution al- 
together too simple. 


The author clearly believes that local 
governmental control of the school is 
more responsive to lay control than 
would be federal control; this last, it 
is charged, is being sought through fed- 
eral aid for the precise purpose af dis- 
placing lay with professional control. 
One would agree with the paraphrase of 
Clemenceau’s remark on war that “edu- 
cation is too important to be left to 
the educators” but the history of edu- 
cation in this country makes one doubt 
that federal influence could add very 
much to the already large degree of pro- 
fessional control of the schools which 
has arisen under state and local control. 
To cite just one channel of this develop- 
ment, was it not precisely through the 
state and municipal teacher-training in- 
stitutions that the new philosophy of 
education—which was and still is at 
odds with the views of the majority of 
the lay public—was inculcated and put 
into practice? On the other hand, in- 
numerable instances of less than wise 
lay influence on the schools abound in 
local school districts throughout the 
country. 


The question of federal versus local 
control is better considered separately 
from that of lay versus professional. It 
is clearly demonstrated by Freeman that 
recent of federal aid for 
special purposes have in fact introduced 
a considerable measure of federal con- 
trol, principally through the instru- 
mentality of matching provisions. It is 
not certain that general federal aid 
would introduce federal control but it 
is also probable that federal control 
would indeed follow. This, then, be- 
comes a question of political philosophy. 


measures 
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Freeman’s position is subscribed to by 
the vast majority even of his antagonists 
on federal aid; only a few positive pro- 
ponents of federal control have ap- 
peared on the scene. A stronger case for 
federal control exists than Freeman 
would allow but this is not as yet really 
a matter of significant controversy. 


Crucial issue 


For Professor Freeman the crucial is- 
sue seems rather to revolve around the 
question of lay versus professional con- 
trol. When stated this way, the issue 
does not touch the more specific prin- 
cipal, the rights and freedom of a par- 
ticular segment of the lay public—the 
parents of the school children. Freeman 
does not consider this question in detail, 
treating the matter merely in the con- 
text of the existing situation. As he says 
of the fiscal situation, what concerns 
him is not whether the existing tax dis- 
tribution is good or bad. Presumably 
(and legitimately, one might add), 
then, the unjust restriction of parental 
rights and freedom does not concern 
him. He does refer to the proposals for 
tuition grants to parents, comments to 
the effect that it would strengthen the 
hand of parents and the local commu- 
nity and diminish the power of the edu- 
cational bureaucracy but pessimistical- 
ly, and realistically, sees not much 
likelihood of its adoption. 


However, any total evaluation of 
prospective school needs and their fi- 
nancing must face up to this question, 
for if injustice is to be remedied and 


freedom of choice safeguarded, the 
costs of public education will undoubt- 
edly increase even more than estimated; 
moreover, the resources considered ade- 
quate in Freeman’s excellent and exhaus- 
tive analysis of the situation will have 
to be augmented. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR CHOICE. By 
Henry A. Kissinger. Harper, New York, 
xii, 370 pp. $5.50 
The Necessity for Choice is startling, at 

times terrifying. Even the measured, emi- 

nently reasonable way the author arrives at 

500 as the number of Soviet missiles needed 

to wipe out our entire retaliatory force 

(“General Power has estimated that 300 

Soviet missiles would suffice”), plus the 

calm concession that “the intelligence esti- 

mate that the Soviet Union does not possess 
this number may be accepted,” has all the 
assurance of a summons from a rider of the 

Apocalypse. But this is not scare literature; 

nor is it wishful, soft-headed pleading for 

some never-never utopia. It represents lean, 
stern reasoning about facts as basic to our 
survival as are bees and flowers. Reportedly, 
this book is “must” reading for Washing- 
ton’s top policy makers; its message is not 
less meaningful for any intelligent citizen. 


Henry A. Kissinger, Director of Harvard’s 
Defense Studies Program, is convinced that 
“the combination of unreflectiveness ; 
faith in administrative processes, and the 
conversational [sic] approach to policy has 
accounted for much of the uncertainty of 
our policy.” Our foreign policy difficulties 
are not due to specific mistakes of policy 
which can be reversed. In fact, few funda- 
mental criticisms of American policy have 
been offered during the past decade; alterna- 
tive policies have rarely been rigorously de- 
fined. Stagnation is our specific problem. 


Kissinger emphatically contends that the 
notion of only one form of deterrence must 


be abandoned. The threat of nuclear re- 
taliation as the deterrent must be supple- 
mented by the ability to wage limited war. 
Failure to equip ourselves with the means to 
fight limited war merely exposes us to Soviet 
blackmail. “Flexibility in both diplomacy 
and strategy requires that the maximum of 
stages be created between surrender and 
Armageddon.” We cannot, moreover, finance 
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our necessities merely by eliminating Penta- 
gon “waste”! A major national effort must 
be mounted. 

Perhaps the most significant section of the 
book is Kissinger’s plea for a new North At- 
lantic Alliance. No nation—not even the 
United States—can any longer solve its se- 
curity problem on a _ national basis. The 
separate conversations with the Soviets prior 
to the abortive Paris summit conference are 
dangerously symptomatic. Separate conversa- 
tions imply the possibility of separate set- 
tlements or there would be no point in 
them. “Without a truly common position 
Western rivalries will either paralyze nego- 
tiations or enable the Soviet Union to use 
them to demoralize the West.” The unity 
of the West must be based on something 
other than Soviet threat; it must be based 
on what we affirm, not on what we reject. 

Whether he is discussing the nuclear test 
ban. German unification, the diffusion of 
nuclear weapons (“eleven countries could 
produce nuclear weapons of their own with- 
in five years of making the decision to do 
Kissinger emphasizes the importance 
of infusing a sense of purpose into our ne- 
gotiations. The motto, “Let Dag do it,” is 
no substitute for a detailed agenda ham- 
mered out to specifics. The author’s 
magistral analysis mercilessly strips widely- 
shared concepts of much of their plausibil- 
ity; whether these be “clearing the air” by 
hastily planned summit conferences, or 
“containing” the enemy until a liberalized 
Soviet society evolves or Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions rupture. 

This book is startling; but it is also hope- 
ful, at times profoundly so. Even though 
many choices available at an earlier period 
have been foreclosed for us in the 1960s, 
Kissinger shows the opportunity is still ours 
to confront the currents of our time. This 
is no small boon. 


so”’), 


WiuaM B. NEENAN, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 





THE LAW AND ITS COMPASS. By Lord 
Radcliffe. Northwestern University Press, 
Chicago. xi, 99 pp., $4 
Although John Austin and the nominal- 

istic philosophy of law which he fathered 
has almost completely dominated British 
legal thinking since 1890, English jurists, 
by a strange paradox, fall back on natural 
law much more frequently than does the 
American bench and bar. When American 
legal thinkers are required to state their 
“absolutes,” they tend to reaffirm emotion- 
laden phrases from the Federal Constitu- 
tion whereas English jurists, in the absence 
of a written constitution, must return to 
those ideas of morality and order which in 
combination make up the traditional no- 
tion of natural law. 


Lord Radcliffe, a member of England’s 
highest court since 1949, demonstrates typi- 
cal English conservatism in a most refresh- 
ing and illuminating way when he reaf- 
firms in this slender but splendid volume 
the relevance of natural law to positive law. 


These three essays, given as the 1960 Ros- 
enthal Lectures to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the Northwestern University Law 
School, raise fundamental questions fre- 
quently overlooked by more _ pragmatic 


American jurists. In the first essay, “Pillars 
of Society,” the author analyzes the notion, 
so often repeated up until recent times, that 
“Christianity is a part of the common law.” 


Lord Radcliffe demonstrates that, while 
this notion as such is now not necessarily 
true, there is no serious separation of law 
and morals in the current notion of the 
common law. 


The idea of “public policy” has been sub- 
stituted for the term Christianity and “pub- 
lic policy,” being so ambiguous a term, sug- 
gests the title of the second chapter—“Riding 
an Unruly Horse.” Although Lord Radcliffe 
does not rejoice in the term “public policy,” 
he is even more distressed that some English 
judges seem to feel that the “public policy” 
of the common law is closed. Lord Rad- 
cliffe seems content to embrace as the “only 
permanent public policy” the principle “that 
the purpose of society and all its institutions 
s to nourish and enrich the growth of each 
individual human spirit.” Such a_ truth, 
while somewhat inadequate, is more ac- 
ceptable coming from a writer to whom 
“political liberty is a product, almost a by- 
product, of religious liberty.” In another 
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place Lord Radcliffe asserts that: “freedom 
is primarily a religious ideal; secondly it is 
an educational one. If it were to lose con- 
tact with the inspiration of these two im- 
pulses I do not know what value should be 
ascribed to the liberties that would remain.” 


The hard question of what one should 
do if the state demanded compliance with 
an unjust law suggests the title of the third 
essay—“Not in Feather Beds,’—a phrase 
taken from St. Thomas More’s words: “We 
may not look at our pleasure to go to 
heaven in feather beds, it is not the way. 
For our Lord himself went thither with 
great pain and by many tribulations... .” 

Lord Radcliffe’s affirmation of natural 
law, while not theistic in content, nonethe- 
less asserts that “all positive law bears some 
relation to natural law.” The distinguished 
jurist concludes his redefinition of natural 
law in this way: “. . . There is at all times 
and in all ways an ideal fitness of things 

. and ... by ourselves and working with 
others we are bound to do what we can 
to see that this fitness prevails in human af- 
rains 2) a.” 

This is a welcome 
objective moral order. 

Rosert F. Drinan, S.J. 
The Law School 
Boston College 


reaffirmation of an 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: 
The Civil War Years. By Robin W. 
Winks. Johns Hopkins, Baltimore. xvii, 
430 pp. $6.50 
At a time when one reads of a renewed 

anti-American feeling throughout Canada, 
this book fills in, through the study of one 
short, tense period, much historical back- 
ground. For anti-Americanism is no stranger 
to Canada; nor is it merely an awkward ex- 
pression of a new-born Canadian national 
spirit. 

The book tells well how our “undefended 
border” was guarded by anxious Canadians 
and their British defenders during the Civil 
War. For Seward had dreams of expansion 
northward along the Pacific Coast and into 
the Red River Valley settlement, dreams 
which were dispelled only by the hard 
realities of the war itself. The South also 
sought to embroil the Colonies, and thus 
England, with the North by staging raids 
from Canada. This plan misfired only be- 
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cause the crowning insult to the North, the 
raid on St. Albans in Vermont, came too 
late. when all concerned were sick of war. 
“What might have been” is a constant 
theme in U.S.-Canadian history of the mid- 
19th century, for at any time the Colonies 
were militarily ripe for the picking. Some- 
how the takeover never came. After 1871, 
with the American internal expansion, the 
whole idea slowly became somewhat silly. 

But behind the events recounted in the 
book lies the Canadian determination to de- 
fend, however hopelessly, their border. 
Americans were not cousins but a “mob” 
against which the British political tradi- 
tions had to be defended. Indeed, the 
“American menace” was the prime mover 
towards an early Confederation of the five 
colonies of British North America. Today 
the situation is seen somewhat more ob- 
jectively; such insults are no longer so 
flippantly tossed off but the determination 
remains. The danger to Canada today is no 
longer military, it is sheer gravity. Tied to 
the U.S. by innumerable geographic, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural bonds, Canadians 
still see themselves as other and want to re- 
main so. The reasons are not primarily op- 
portunistic nor adolescent but historical and 
political. 

These more general themes are thought- 
fully discussed by the author at some length. 
Thus, for those who seek to understand the 
Canadian national spirit and the resultant 
Yankee-baiting, made the sharper by the 
huge odds facing the Canadians, this book 
makes a worthwhile contribution. 


Patrick Kerans, S.J. 
Jesuitenkolleg 
Innsbruck, Austria. 


NATIONALISM: A RELIGION. By Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. Macmillan. New York. xii, 
187 pp. $5 

MODERN NATIONALISM AND RELI- 
GION. By Salo W. Baron. Meridian. New 
York. viii, 363 pp. $1.45 
Mr. Hayes designates his book as a brief 

summary on the subject of Nationalism. It 

is a useful summary because of the amount 
of data that it contains. The interpretation 
of the data, however, leaves much to be de- 
sired. In pursuing the theme of Nationalism 
the author finds a unity that doesn’t seem 
to be present. Then, too, the abstractions 
required to bring Western Democracy and 
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the Totalitarian Dictatorships under the 
concept of Nationalism empty both systems 
of much practical meaning. 


The theme and the conclusion that Na- 
tionalism is a religion are highly question- 
able. On this point there should have been 
more precision of definitions and emphasis. 
Nationalism in France at the time of the 
Revolution was religious in character, a 
throwback to the ancient paganism; the 
same was also true of Nazi Germany. Per- 
haps Anglo-Saxonism in the 19th century 
had the same kind of religio-racialistic over- 
tones but Nationalism as an historical fac- 
tor seems to exist more on the cultural and 
political than on the religious level. This, 
of course, is not to deny the powerful sway 
it has held over the sentiments of men. 
While Nationalism (even with its excesses) 
remained on the cultural level, it often re- 
ceived the support and encouragement of 
prominent churchmen. But when it tried to 
pass into the religious sphere it ran into 
conflict with religious leaders both Jewish 
and Christian. To appreciate this fact Mr. 
Hayes should have set up a consistency 
framework and a check-list of questions by 
which to distinguish better matters of faith, 
reason and sentiment in the various mani- 
festations of Nationalism. 


A unifying theme may be a help to some 
books; in this one it is an encumbrance. 
The historian will find few pages that he 
can read comfortably. This is not to deny 
the accuracy of its factual content, nor to 
deny that at certain points the interpreta- 
tion reaches a high degree of verisimilitude. 
To the present reviewer, however, the uni- 
formities found in the data are less signif- 
icant than the differences. Moreover, ex- 
cept in certain pathological instances, the 
Nation States have kept reasonably distinct 
the things of God and Caesar. 


In Modern Nationalism and Religion, 
there is a much more adequate treatment of 
the interaction of Religion and Nationalism. 
The book is more comprehensive in scope 
and its analysis is more detailed and pen- 
etrating. Its conclusions are more restrained. 
The book opens with a general discussion 
of the background of Nationalism and its 
roots in religious and cultural factors. There 
follows an analysis of the thinkers who in- 
fluenced and stimulated its growth: Rous- 
seau, Burke, Jefferson, Fichte and Mazzini. 
The 20th century witnessed a pathological 
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development of Nationalism with Charles 
Maurras, Benito Mussolini and Alfred Ros- 
enberg. Professor Baron next traces the re- 
lationship between Nationalism and _ the 
main religious bodies of the West: Catholic, 
Protestant, Eastern Schismatic and Jewish. 
The material is well organized, with mature 
summaries balancing detailed narration. 


The author clearly distinguishes between 
religious faith and the influence of the vir- 
tue of patriotism on the one hand and the 
pathological aspects of Nationalism as 
manifested in Revolutionary France and 
Nazi Germany, on the other. 

Both books would have been helped by 
more emphasis on the economic aspects of 
Nationalism. The Nation State formed a 
convenient unit for economic organization 
after the breakup of feudalism. But economic 
appeals alone could hardly stir the people 
of Europe to make the sacrifices required 
for economic organization and development. 
Nationalism offered simple and pre-digested 
formulas to furnish the needed motivating 
power. It accomplished this task with a 
minimum of explanation by statesmen in 
both the Mercantilist and Capitalist eras. 
This is an important aspect of Nationalism 
that would have given better perspective to 
both books. The two books offer challeng- 
ing accounts of other aspects of the sub- 
ject. They represent different points of view 
and can be usefully read together. 


Francis J. DonoGHuE, S.J. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BLUE COLLAR MAN. By Theodore V. Pur- 
cell. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., xii, 300 pp. $6 
This is a comprehensive report on a ten- 

year study of employee attitudes in three 

meat-packing plants of Swift and Company. 

The study began in the Chicago plant. 

That phase was reported in the author’s 

The Worker Speaks His Mind (Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1953.) The pres- 

ent volume compares findings in the Chi- 

cago plant with those in East St. Louis and 

Kansas City. 

The three plants are similar in many re- 
spects but different in others that could in- 
troduce significant variation in relationships 
with employees and in employee reactions. 
Plants vary in manager-central-office _re- 
lationships, the age of foremen, the composi- 
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tion and origin of work forces and the 
unions that represent the employees. In 
Chicago, employees are represented by the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America; 
in Kansas City by the National Brother- 
hood of Packinghouse Workers (independ- 
ent); in East St. Louis by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. 

The study sought evidence on the general 
hypothesis that organized employees can 
and do maintain a dual allegiance to both 
their employer and their union. Company 
or employer allegiance is defined as a com- 
posite of favorable company-related attitudes 
plus a perception of the company that in- 
dicates approval as an institution. Union 
allegiance is a composite of attitudes toward 
the union plus a perception that approves 
the union as the employees’ representative 
in the plant community. 

Design of the study proposed semi-struc- 
tured interviews plus continuing day-to-day 
contacts in the working and living neigh- 
borhoods in which plants are situated. Ap- 
proximately 800 employees and 76 foremen 
were interviewed. In the Kansas City and 
East St. Louis plants, interviews were re- 
corded. Employees were selected for inter- 
views through a combination of random 
sampling with stratification for race, sex and 
length of service. The interviewer lived in 
the residential areas in which employee 
homes are concentrated. Most of those in- 
terviewed spoke freely, without hesitation. 
Refusals created no serious problem. Em- 
ployee reactions were compared in terms of 
plants, length of service, age, race, skill 
level, geographic origin, turnover, absentee- 
ism and wage assignments. Statistical com- 
parisons avoided assumptions of normality 
by applying the non-parametric median 
test to evaluate the significance of differ- 
ences. 

In addition to a general rating on com- 
pany allegiance, each employee was scored 
on attitudes toward foremen, job, gang, 
pay. working conditions, the suggestion sys- 
tem, advancement (including equality of 
opportunity), work standards and the de- 
sire to have their children seek careers in 
the plant. Similarly, in addition to a gen- 
eral rating on union allegiance, each em- 
ployee was scored on attitudes toward the 
employee representation plan, the union 
shop, the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, the contribution and value of shop 
stewards, and the use of the strike. Also, 
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each was rated on “participating behavior,” 
as evidenced by union membership, wear- 
ing the union button, attending union meet- 
ings, reading literature, voting, using the 
steward’s assistance in grievances and talk- 
ing about the union. 

Findings show dual allegiance as char- 
acteristic of 73 per cent of employees in 
Chicago, 78 per cent in Kansas City, and 
99 per cent in East St. Louis. Within these 
gross comparisons, many highly significant 
differences appear. Plants differ in terms of 
percentages of employees with company al- 
legiance and with union allegiance. Signifi- 
cant differences characterize the sexes, the 
races, and those with short or long periods 
of service. In both Kansas City and East 
St. Louis, 100 per cent of the union leaders 
have dual allegiance; in Chicago, the figure 
is only 66 per cent. In Kansas City, 90 per 
cent of the foremen have dual allegiance. In 
East St. Louis, this figure is only 72 per 
cent and in Chicago only 57 per cent. 

Supporting analysis provides clues for in- 
terpretation of these and other differences 
and suggests important insights for under- 
standing employee reactions and _ behavior. 
Few investigations in the field of employ- 
ment relationships have been so carefully 
designed. Few investigations have devoted 
so much personal thought, time and effort 
to a rigorously defined problem. The result 
is not only a fascinating story; it is a care- 
fully considered research report with sig- 
nificant implications for a wide range of 
employment behavior in modern large-scale 
industry. 

Perhaps as important as the findings are 
the unanswered questions that develop out 
of such a study. The author notes several of 
them that represent high-priority problems 
for today’s managers, union leaders and 
citizeAs: the suspicion and distrust of in- 
centive wage plans; inequities in opportuni- 
ties for advancement; unfulfilled aspirations 
of production workers fo: the careers of 
their children; employee hopes for peaceful 
negotiation rather than strikes; the re- 
luctance of union members to accept par- 
ticipative responsibilities in their unions; 
difficulties in assuring wise, mature union 
leadership. 

Such a study immediately suggests ques- 
tions about the attitudes of employees in 
other employment—other firms, other lo- 
calities, other industries. At the same time, 
it raises fascinating queries about the atti- 
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tudes of employers and managers in these 
three plants. What do they think and feel 
about jobs, foremen, gangs, union leaders, 
union participation, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, dual allegiance? How do they 
react to employee reactions? To what ex- 
tent are employee reactions a product of 
manager attitudes toward a similar circle 
of values? 

These and many other questions will be 
suggested by this penetrating, informative, 
provocative report. They need to be an- 
swered, just as the question of dual alle- 
giance in these plants needed to be answered. 
This study deserves wide attention not only 
for the questions it has answered but for 
those it inevitably raises. It demonstrates 
the value of careful research in finding 
answers. It is exemplary of precisely what is 
needed to insure the understanding that is 
essential to effective working relationships 
in modern, free, industrialized societies. 


Dae YODER 
Stanford University 


EMOTION AND PERSONALITY. By Mag- 
da B. Arnold, Columbia University Press. 
(Two Vols.) xxviii, 726 pp. $7.50 each 
Few topics in modern psychology boast 

a literature that is more extensive than 

emotion, and none that is more confused. 

Dr. Arnold’s two volumes represent a com- 

petent, coherent and convincing attempt to 

bring order into this confusing and fre- 
quently conflicting field. 

Scientific psychology has done little dur- 
ing the hundred years of its existence to lift 
emotion from the limbo of neglect or thin- 
ly-veiled contempt to which it has been 
consigned by philosophers from Plato to 
Immanuel Kant. The most palpable weak- 
ness of the treatment of emotion in scientific 
psychology is its emphasis on emotional be- 
havior at the expense of affective experience. 

The freshness of Dr. Arnold’s approach 
to the problem of emotion comes from 
simply reversing this order. In an excellent 
preliminary discussion of science and com- 
mon sense, she establishes a soundly 
psychological viewpoint for her enquiry and 
then reviews all the pertinent facts of emo- 
tion from this point of vantage. This per- 
mits her to integrate current phenomenologi- 
cal and existential viewpoints with insights 
from depth psychology and to relate all this 
to neurological fact and theory. 
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In the first volume, subtitled Psychologi- 
cal Aspects, the author plunges directly into 
the central problem of man’s affective life: 
the feelings. A detailed historical review of 
the various theories of feeling sets the stage 
for her penetrating phenomenological analy- 
sis. This leads to the conclusion that the 
emotions are primarily action states, lead- 
ing to approach or withdrawal. This in 
turn yields the formula for the emotional 
sequence: perception (cognitive-objective) 
— > appraisal (intuitive-subjective) —> 
emotion (the complex of feeling and ac- 
tion). This formula, perception-appraisal- 
emotion, now becomes the basis for identify- 
ing the primary emotions and for relating 
emotion to the vexed topic of human mo- 
tivation. 

The physiological and neurological cor- 
relates of emotion are reserved for the sec- 
ond volume. Slightly over 250 pages are 
devoted to a careful sifting of the data on 
the organization of function in the brain, 
from Broca to Penfield and Pribram, in the 
search for neurological patterns that might 
account for the emotional sequence: per- 
ception-appraisal-emotion. The results of 


this search are rewarding and plausible but, 
as the author modestly states, this essay 


represents a first approximation suggesting 
fruitful lines of research, rather than a final 
solution of the problem. 

Whether or not one is prepared to follow 
the author’s patient unraveling of a prob- 
able pattern of functional relationships 
within the limbic system and its associated 
structures in the elaboration of man’s emo- 
tional life, one conclusion emerges with 
great clarity. This is the simple fact that 
emotional experience and behavior depend 
upon the oldest and most primitive struc- 
tures of the brain, while the higher func- 
tions of rational thought and language de- 
pend upon the more extensive and better 
differentiated lobes, which constitute the 
new-pallium. These large masses of the 
cerebrum are phylogenetically a more re- 
cent development; they are superimposed 
upon, rather than substituted for, an older 
and more primitive brain, complete at its 
own level of function, and in control of the 
life processes. This neurological relationship 
has its counterpart in the manner in which 
man’s intellectual life is related to the life 
of impulse. In man, the life of reason is 
superimposed upon, not substituted for, the 
life of instinct. By insight, effort and pru- 
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dence. reason can achieve and maintain 
ascendancy over the life of impulse but this 
never amounts to complete automony. At 
times the dominance of higher over lower 
is reduced to a very slim margin. 

The conclusions drawn from the careful 
analysis of neurological data in their theo- 
retical implications are brought together in 
an excellent practical discussion of the Role 
of Emotion in Personality. This section, 
dealing with the difficult problems of con- 
flict and guilt, as well as the positive emo- 
tions of love and esthetic appreciation, 
contains insights that are helpful to the 
spiritual director, no less than to the clini- 
cian or teacher. 

Emotion and Personality is a clear and 
courageous presentation of a point of view 
that achieves originality without striving to 
be novel. It shows what useful and thought- 
provoking insights into human behavior can 
be provided by a psychologist who grounds 
his observations on a sound concept of man 
and has given hostages to no school of 
psychological thought. 

TimotHy J. GANNON 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


OBLIGATION AND THE BODY POLITIC. 
By Joseph Tussman. Oxford University 
Press, New York. vi, 144 pp. $4 
This brief book by a philosophy professor 

at Syracuse University is a well-reasoned 
examination of the bases of democracy. The 
publisher’s blurb states that the author’s 
viewpoint is that of analytical method but 
I see little relation between this study and 
the procedures of linguistic analysis. In- 
stead, Tussman appears most indebted to 
the teaching of Alexander Meiklejohn who 
started his philosophical life as a Kantian 
and then mellowed. 

Totalitarian and democratic notions of 
what constitutes a state are first contrasted. 
Tussman argues that a body politic must 
have a common purpose to which its mem- 
bers, in some sense, agree. In the discussion 
of this agreement the contract theories of 
early modern political philosophy are obvi- 
ously in the background. Such theories are 
not usually favored in traditional Catholic 
thinking. However, Tussman shows. that 
there is something to the claim that mem- 
bership in a political group must be volun- 
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tary. Consent to be governed is easy to treat 
in the case of the Founding Fathers or of 
immigrants; it is not so easy to handle for 
the successive generations of native citizens. 
That there is always some sort of tacit con- 
sent on the part of a member of a demo- 
cratic group is a fundamental thesis of the 
book. It grounds the important conclusion 
that political liberty must be balanced by 
political authority. Democracy will not work 
unless all active citizens agree to abide by 
the decisions that are developed by volun- 
tarily accepted procedures. 

Much of Tussman’s reasoning depends on 
his distinction between a member of a body 
politic (one who has a status entailing rights 
and obligations) and an agent of the same 
body (one who acts for, on behalf of, or in 
the name of a body politic). The difference 
parallels that which is made in Thomism 
between political prudence and_ regnant 


prudence. In developing the more active- 


concept of the agent, Tussman introduces 
the notion of the “tribunal”, arguing that 
a democratic order requires a hierarchy of 
tribunals or institutions for carrying out 
legislative, administrative and judicial func- 
tions. In this connection some interesting 
things are said about regulatory commis- 
sions. He does not hesitate to assign pur- 
poses to all of these tribunals nor to insist 
on the teleological character of the whole 
political structure. In the last analysis the 
people constitute the ultimate tribunal. 

Yet the electorate cannot function as an 
arbitrary tribunal. Laws are seen as rules 
that are worked out to govern the functions 
of members within the political whole. This 
is a refreshing departure from the notion 
that a law is either the arbitrary fiat of an 
all-powerful sovereign or something that 
just grew, like Topsy. There is even some 
suggestion that laws are reasonable solutions 
to the general problems that arise in the 
objective relations among members of an 
organized society. The emphasis is far more 
on the reasonable than on the volitional 
source of law. 

Some sharp things are said about the 
protection of the integrity of that ultimate 
tribunal which is the U.S. electorate. We 
are warned, for instance, about what may 
happen if people trained in the advertising 
arts are allowed to take over the manage- 
ment of public opinion. This amounts to 
giving over the public tribunal to what 
Tussman calls “a large class of professional 
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liars.” The language is strong but the point 
is worthy of thought. 
What will especially interest readers with 
a background in Scholastic philosophy or 
theology is a lengthy Appendix on natural 
law and natural rights. Tussman thinks that 
natural or God-given rights have little 
meaning apart from a context of natural 
law. His view of natural law could be 
summed up by the statement that there must 
be some sort of justice that is superior to 
the laws of nations. He is committed to the 
idea that moral principles must form the 
basis of a good political order. Obligation 
is not merely a conventional matter. This 
position makes the book well worth reading. 
VERNON J. BouRKE 
Saint Louis University 


THE PURPOSE OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By Hans J. Morgenthau. Knopf, New 
York. 359 pp. $4.50 
Since about 1947 Professor Morgenthau 

has been churning the academic circles with 

his vigorous approach to international re- 
lations. Though his critics find his self- 
styled realism a modern endorsement of 

Machiavellian power-politics, he has tried 

to correct this impression by insisting that 

political action is nothing more than “an 
attempt to realize moral values through the 
medium of politics, that is, power.” 

He has long contended that the realistic 
moral value, shaping a state’s policies and 
prompting its action, is the National Inter- 
est. Since each unit in the contemporary 
multi-state system is expected to have its 
own distinctive goal, international relations 
become essentially a conflict of these In- 
terests, uncontrolled by either laws or 
morals; for, he contends, only “the state 
creates morality as well as law.” 


The key problem in such a theory, then, 
is that of recognizing the National Interest 
of the chief protagonists. In this book Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau attempts to expose and 
formulate the “American Purpose.” In doing 
so, he has certainly clarified his meaning 
of National Interest. 


The American Purpose, he maintains, is 
a threefold purpose: to achieve equality in 
freedom within the United States, to serve 
as an example for other nations to emulate, 
and to expand the area in which Americans 
can enjoy equality in freedom beyond the 
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boundaries of the United States. American 
history has sometimes conformed to and 
sometimes deviated from this purpose; it 
has shifted its emphasis from equality of 
economic opportunity to political equality, 
from freedom versus government to freedom 
of government to compete with governments; 
it has, however, never permanently re- 
pudiated its fundamental image. 


Any obstacle to “mobility” up the eco- 
nomic ladder, through the social strata, or 
out to new frontiers is a threat to the ful- 
fillment of the National Purpose. The book 
is, therefore, largely an account of past and 
present crises experienced at home and 
abroad in maintaining and translating this 
image. 

The author’s interpretation of history is 
not likely to go unchallenged. To interpret 
our continental expansion as “flights from 
evil.” the Wilson era as a “democratic cru- 
sade,” the New Deal as a “restoration of 
American purpose,” McCarthyism as an es- 
cape from unpleasant realities and Korea as 
the mistaken application of military means 
to a political problem is to generalize rather 
freely. So also the denunciations of the com- 
mittee system and public-opinion polls, of 
budget control and the proliferation of ex- 
ecutive functions appear to be ramblings 
far afield of the topic. 

So much of the latter part of the book is 
negative that it loses interest and becomes 
a homily. Even so, it is a provocative book 
recommended to the general reader no less 
than to the student of international poli- 
tics. 

Paut A. Woe Ft, S.J. 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland 


FOOD FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE. Com- 
piled by The Ethyl Corporation. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York. xii, 167 pp. $3.95 


This is a compilation of 12 papers on 
various aspects of the ability of the United 
States to feed its population by 1975. Some 


will criticize the book because of such a 
short-range horizon, a fact not apparent in 
the title. Not many question the ability of 
the United States to feed its population by 
1975. However, many of the points discussed 
have relevance beyond 1975. The reference 
to America in the title is a slight misnomer, 
the contents being restricted to the United 
States. 
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Few would doubt the ability of the 12 
authors to render reputable opinions on such 
areas as agricultural research, soil science, 
education, farm machinery and _ electric 
power, agricultural chemicals, food process- 
ing and marketings and economics. While 
recognizing that good judgment may be a 
better predictive device than poor analyses, 
it appears that a more rigorous treatment 
could have lent additional credence to some 
of the projections. 

This book, along with other recent publi- 
cations, provides a comforting reassurance of 
the ability of the United States to feed its 
population in 1975. Hints of various poten- 
tial technological developments will hold 
general reader interest. However, a consid- 
erable variation exists among the articles in 
this respect. Part of the authoritative ap- 
peal attained by 12 separate authors is lost 
in the detraction in readability occasioned 
by discontinuity and unnecessary repetition. 
Readability could have been improved by a 
more vigorous job of editing. 

Joun H. McCoy 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kans. 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICAN. By Harlon 
Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, and John 
Clark Adams. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
xv, 316 pp. $5.95 
With more than one and one-half million 

Americans living abroad at this moment in 
history it is appropriate to take a careful 
look at the work, the life and the education 
of these citizens. In this clear examination 
of the various problems involved, the au- 
thors concentrate on the four major cate- 
gories of United States citizens living and 
working abroad: government personnel, 
missionaries, businessmen—and, of course, 
their families. 

This penetrating study, part of the 
broader “Carnegie Series In American Edu- 
cation,” is based on extensive interviews 
with hundreds of Americans on the five 
continents. 

Beginning with a very good introductory 
first section on “New Americans In Old 
Societies,” the study then launches into a 
description of the major assignments being 
carried out by Americans abroad. 

The principal part of the book is devoted 
to an analysis of the performance of these 
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Americans. Here the authors, after setting 
forth the criteria for gauging success, “rate” 
the individuals and the organizations. 

The concluding chapters on “what should 
be done” are fruitful reading in view of the 
fact that since increasing numbers of Amer- 
icans will be going abroad for work we 
should take all necessary steps to assure a 
high level of effective performance. 


Tuomas Patrick ME .apy, President 
Consultants for Overseas Relations, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


CLASS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. By 
Leonard Reissman. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 436 pp. $6.75 

CULTURE IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
LIFE. By F. R. Cowell. Praeger, New 
York. 357 pp. $6.50 
In an area when it is believed that reality 

is, for the most part, known, it is a pleasure 

to read two authors who are willing to ad- 
mit that they are searching for the real. 

While the authors search from different 

perspectives—Reissman is the sociologist 


(not to be confused with the Lonely Crowd 


Riesman) and Cowell the social philosopher 
—they at least have an awareness that they 
are converging upon the real, rather than 
methodically presenting its characteristics. 

Reissman begins his search with an at- 
tempt to account for the fact that there has 
been little self-conscious concern about class 
in the U.S. He ties this initially to the 
meaning of democracy for its citizens and 
the consequent reluctance of Americans to 
think in terms of the European class system. 
While Marx is the touchstone for any socio- 
logical analysis of class, deference is shown 
to Weber and his distinction between status 
and class which, it is believed, possesses a 
great deal of meaning for understanding the 
American patterns of stratification. A_bal- 
anced evaluation is given of the work of Par- 
sons, Davis and Moore, and Warner. 


Class is recognized as this correlative 
reality found in both the institutional struc- 
tures as well as in the behavior of individ- 
uals. Yet, any definition of class, any 
theoretical excursion, is tied to the method- 
ological vehicle that is used. In this contin- 
ued awareness we must be grateful to the 
author. Eschewing the usual small commu- 
nity structure as the basis of stratification, 
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particularly in view of the mass mind and 
its relationship to the economic, prestige, and 
political dimensions, the author makes an 
option for a national perspective of stratifi- 
cation. While unable to agree with the 
author’s tentative forecast of the develop- 
ment of the American class from the past 
aristocratic structures to a future one, one 
must admit that this study is the most com- 
prehensive analysis of the current work on 
the American class system. 

The work by Cowell is more humanistic- 
ally grounded. Seemingly operating on the 
assumption that it is the depth of values 
that underpins a culture and stabilizes it, the 
author searches for the meaning of culture. 
But this is a philosophical search that makes 
use of the social sciences. Culture is related 
to both the inner self and the external world 
by showing it to be a progressive “achieve- 
ment of truth, beauty, and moral worth,” 
for both individuals as well as societies. All 
this is seen against the historical framework 
of Western thought. A concluding discus- 
sion, concerned with the literature on the 
meaning of culture, examines such men as 
M. Arnold, T. S. Eliot, Marx, Freud, G. E. 
Moore, K. Popper, and Kroeber and Kluck- 
hohn. This question of the meaning of cul- 
ture, involved as it is in so many of our 
practical problems, is more than adequately 
explained. 

Rosert M. Barry 
College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minn. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR AFRICA. By Gwen- 
dolen M. Carter. Praeger Paperbacks. 
New York, 172 pp. $1.65 
The tumultuous, irresistible thrust of the 

political movements in Africa south of the 

Sahara is described vividly in this latest 

African study by Gwendolen Carter. Draw- 

ing on a recent 13 month research trip, the 

author swings rapidly down the coast of 

East Africa, from Kenya to the Union of 

South Africa, and then up the west coast as 

far as Senegal. In each of 12 countries along 

this route she sketches the background and 
present status of the independence move- 
ment as well as the chief obstacles in its 
way. Interviews with a host of political 
leaders are interestingly interwoven with 

a wealth of background material and pen- 

etrating observations by the author. 
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"| intend to move the Church 
so far forward that my 


successor cannot set it back.” 
—LEO XIII 


LEO Xill 
AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 


Edited by 
EDWARD T. GARGAN 


“He found the Church medieval; he 
left it awakening to modernism,” ob- 
served the North American Review in 
1903. An awareness of the revelance 


of Leo’s thought to our time, perhaps 
most clearly seen in such encyclicals 
as Immortale Dei and Rerum Novarum, 
keynotes this symposium—an_indis- 
pensable work for all who desire a 
deeper understanding of the role of 
the Church in the modern world. 


From the table of contents 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF LEO XIill 
Raymond H. Schmandt 


LEO Xiil AND THE PROBLEM 
OF HUMAN LIBERTY 


Most Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi 


LEO XIIl AND AMERICA 
Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


LEO XII] AND CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 
Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
At your bookstore . $4.50 
SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, N.Y. 3 
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Miss Carter succeeds very well in provid- 
ing a good popular account of the vigor and 
variety of African politcial life today; read- 
ers will find it an illuminating background 
against which to set the volatile allegiances 
and flashes of violence that are otherwise 
so baffling. Particularly notable are Miss 
Carter’s chilling accounts of the harsh re- 
pressions of Africans by Africans in the Ivory 
Coast in contrast to the ready fraternal help 
that Ghana and Senegal extended to Guinea 
after her fateful non to the Franco-African 
Community. 

Readers may be slightly annoyed by the 
inadequacies of the maps or by scattered 
errors in the text, due perhaps to hasty 
editing. However, these minuses are far out- 
weighed by the freshness of this fascinating 
account to which the author has appended 
a select list of suggestions for further read- 
ing. 

Cart J. Hemmer, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Md. 


“Catholics and the 
Temporal Order” 


SociaL Orper is to be commended for 
the provocative and inspiring article “Cath- 
olics and the Temporal Order,” by William 
B. Neenan, S.J. In such a thoughtful and 
meaty treatment, it is difficult to single out 
individual items for praise. 

I wonder, however, by way of supplement, 
if something could be said about the positive 
contributions that religion as such can make 
to the secular order. Pius XI, for example, 
noted how social charity can complement 
social justice. The concept of the Mystical 
Body is relevant to interracial reform. Re- 
ligious motivation can and should lead to 
social action. Finally, there is the intangible 
of grace. If today we had a St. Teresa of 
Avila dedicated to social reform, I feel sure 
that she would bring a unique contribution 
precisely because of her life of prayer. 

We do well to avoid confusing the re- 
ligious and the secular. But it is alse well 
to note that in the concrete person, religion 
should permeate the whole of life. 


Joun F. Cronin, S.S. 
Assistant Director, 
Department of Social Action, N. C. W. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
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